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ABSTBACT 

The docuaent reviews the career education concept 
briefly, presents placeaent services in their historical context, and 
relates both to the career developaent theories of Ginzberg, Super, 
Holland, and Boe. It describes the placeaent aodel, providing an 
exaaination of the aodel coaponents, the prograa*s relationship to 
other Coaprehensive Career Education Hodel (CCEH) coaponents, as veil 
as foraative and suaaative evaluation coaponents. Four aodel 
coapcnents are treated in detail: school district action on the 
placeaent aodel, assessaent of student characteristics, assessaent of 
coaaunity characteristics, and defining the character of the local 
placeaent center. The section on support systeas in the placeaent 
aodel focuses on the delivery systea, interface vith district 
inforaation systea, technology, and local placeaent prograas. 
Besearch suggestions conclude the docuaent. Appended aaterials 
include flotr charts, the student assessaent guestionnaire, 
adainistrative instructions, an eaployer need survey fora, local 
occupational data (Hesa, Arizona) , an interia report on occupational 
outlook for Colorado, 1970-75, rover letters, prograa descriptions, 
placeaent foras and data, and directions for the use of the aanual 
retrieval systea. (HB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Career Sducation Concept 

The basic purpose of Career Bducation is to add a new dimension to the 
present school curriculum and related components by offering a wide range of 
student experiences related to career development* The concept of Career 
Education is designed to provide each student with a solid foundation of 
intellectual and occupational skills and a series of experiences for progres** 
sive career-relevant choice-^making* 

Although a common definition of Career Education has not been adopted, 
a few basic principles have been agreed upon* These basic principles view 
Career Education as: 

1. A comprehensive educational program designed around careers. 

2. Beginning in kindergarten and continuing throughout an in* 
dividual's adult life, 

3* Net merely a substitute for traditional 'Vocational Education** 
or 'General Education" or ^'College Preparatory Education** but a 
blending of all three into one unified effozt* 
Offering students exposure to a much wider range of occupational 
choices than are now available. 

3. Infused into the existing curriculum and/or the addition of new 
curriculum or guidance units to achieve the stated objectives* 

6. Including a greatly expanded use of comnunity resources. 



7. Uiiting students ) parents, schools, coiamunity and employers 
in a cooperative educational venture* 

6. Including experiences representing the entire world of work. 

9- Including continuous involvement with individuals in their 
career development i>om initial awareness through exploraticm^ 
goal setting, preparation for placement, placement, follow- 
through and additional education. 



Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEK) 

The National Institute for Education is currently funding four model 
Career Education programs. These programs include: (l) Model I, The School- 
Based Model; (2) Model II, The Biiployer-Based Model; (3) Model III, The 
Hcme-B^sed Model; and (U) Model IV, The Instituticmal-Based Model. 

The Model I Program is commonly referred to as The Comprehensive Career 
Education MctJel (CCM). It was initially funded in the Spring of 1971 by the 
Uhited States Office of Education and since September of 1972 by the Mtional 
Institute for Education. 

The primary contractor for Model I is The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education (CV*TE) at The Ohio State University* CVXE provides the 
coordination for management Md program development for the model. In addi- 
tion to CvTE, the model includes a consortium of six public school Local 
Educational Agencies (LEA), 

The public school LEA's include: 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Hackensack. New Jersey 

J<»fl>rSvn County, Ctlorndo 

Anfr,e]f»s, California 
Mesa, Arizona 
?ontiac, Michigan 



Contract — Sub-Contract 

The primary contractor for the Comprehensive Career Education Model > 
CVTE) has entered Into many sub-contracts vlth the six Local Educational 
Agencies of the lfc>del I Consortium. The majority of the 8Ub*contracts are 
for Ctirriculum Development. In ail<)ltic» to the major curriculum effort twu 
significant sub-contracts exist between CVTE and two LEA's. 

One is a sub-contract between CVTE and the Los Angeles Public Schools 
for the development of a conceptual model In guidance « 

The second is the Placement sub-contract. In February, 1972, prelimin- 
ary discussion was initiated between CVTE and the Jeffe/^son County Public 
Schools t develop a placement model. On April 26, 1972, a sub-contract 
was signed between CVTE and the Jefferson County Public Schools to c nceptu- 
alize a Comprehensive K-12 Placement Model. This model was to include com- 
ponents for Job Placement, Educational Placement, and Placement for Special 
Purposes . ; 

The sub-contract provided Jefferscn County with the funds to employ two 
professional and one clerical staff member to work on the conceptualization. 
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In addition, the United States DepartMnt of Labor fUrnled the full salary of 
a representative frcn the Youth Opportunity Center of the Colorado State 
Qaploynent Service. 

The sub^contract was renewed in October, 1972, and currently calls for 
completion of the conceptualization phase of the progran by August 31, 1973. 

Importance of Placement in Career Education 

The placement goal of tne Coatprehensive Career Bducation Model la 100 
percent career-relevant placement for students exiting from the program by 
eitner graduation or prior to graduation. If thi3 goal is to be achieved, 
a Comprehensive Placement Program mat be developed which involves innovative 
approaches to accomplish all aspects of student placement. 

The initial charge of the placement program in Career Education is to 
provide the means of assisting exiting students to secure eoqployment and/or 
additional education. This assistance must be available for all tsxiting 
sttvlents. The currlc^^lum and guidance activities in Career Education provide 
the student with tie necessary skills tc make it possible for him to obtain 
relevant placement. This includes not only Job and/or educational placement, 
but must also consider placement of students who have need for special 
services such as vocational rehabilitation, welfare, mental health, and 
any other counseling service or specialized assistance that is not available 
within the put lie school system. 
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Placement, to be effective, must not only deal with the student as he 
leaves the school, but must provide a means of monitoring his progress 
throughout his educational experience and of providing him with the resources 
to moke key decisions at various times during his Career Education I^ogram* 
The delivery of experiences to assist a comprehensive placement program will 
be the responsibility of the curriculum and guidance activities. 

Statement of Rroblem 

For 100 percent of the students to achieve the Career Education goal of 
relevant placement either in an occupation and/or in additional education 
implies the need for a placement program. 

The primary problem is the lack of a prototype comprehensive public 
school placement model for Career Education serving the needs of all students. 
This is especially seen in the lack of a job placement program that has been 
commonly adopted by public school systems. 

The second problem is the philosophical issue regarding the responsi- 
bility of the public schools to provide a placement service for students. 
Opinions vary on the part of authorities concerning whether the operation of 
a placement program ia a responsibility which the public schools should assume. 
Proponents indicate that a placement program must be provided if the school 
program is to be effective. They state that students need and deserve help 
in making and implementing decisions about their future and that the school 
IS blie only a.3ency that can provide this assistance. An opposing position 



is advanced by individuaL* who state that the responsibility for placement is 
that of other public agencies such as the State Employment Service. Their 
argument is supported by the position that for a school system to provide a 
placement program is to mollycoddle, spoon feed and to supply students with 
Jobs. 

In addition to the lack of a Comprehensive Placement Program and the 
frequently conflicting philosophical issues inherent in public school systems 
there are five related issues that deserve mention. 

First is the need to provide a link between the school and the next 
experience of the student, A Comprehensive Placement R:ogram can provide 
the bridge between the school and the community for the student. 

Second, historically, placement programs have not been conceptualized 
utilizing a developmental or career choice theory as a base* This suggests 
the need for the conceptualization of a placement model based upon a sound 
caieer development or occupational-choice theory(s). 

Third, it is hard tc find any national authorities with the comprehen- 
sive concept of placement called for by Career Education, Many psoplf* have 
r xn^^rtise in job placement or educational placement or in specified aspects 
v>r l.br:v C''>rriponents; however, there is not an established authority who hnn. 
conceptualized a Comprehensive Placement Model for Career Education. 

fourth, Tlthou.^h tl'ere arc many examples cf placement programs funded 
1 y various n^^^mcies throughout the country, most of these programs have hern 
' IP* It up^'H a llr.Hed j^'h placerent concept. 

\'\:.riUy '/i-^ r L^t5 -^nsbip between guidance ard placement i3 cloudy, 
'>nerally speakint;, placement is considered as a part of the guidance program 
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However > a clear delineation must be made to show which activities within the 
total guidance program are the specific responsibility of the placement compon- 
ent. 

Nature of Conceptualization 

The purpose of conceptualization is to develop a placement model that 
can be tested, modified and retested as often as necessary until a valid 
model is established. The validation of the model will demonstrate the need 
for a Comprehensive Placement Program. The validation process will be con- 
cerned with field testing the initial conceptual model in situations that 
will allow for adequate feedback to bridge the gap between a theoretical 
concept of a placement model and the reality of developing and operating a 
placement program in the school setting. 

The conceptualization of a model does not imply a product that is devoid 
of problems. There are certain limitations inherent in the conceptual model. 
First, the model cannot be considered as a stand-alone product that is trans- 
portable to any school system in the United States. The model that is current- 
ly conceived relies heavily upon curriculum and guidance activities to asstire 
its effectiveness. These activities need to be built into the model before 
it can stand alone. Second, the model is not all things to all people. Al- 
though it addresses the needs of diverse populations and different settings, 
it cannot anticipate all the variables related to placement that can take 
place in school districts throughout the United States. As a result, the 
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chapter dealing with ichool district action on the placenent model addresies 
the problem of modifying the program to fit the needs of the local school 
district. Finally » the model does not include Informaticm about staffing 
requirements » financial needs , and all of the resources and facilltias 
needed to assure for success in each school district. The framevork of the 
model must be reviewed and evaluated by each district and translated in 
lll^t of its own financial, personnel, and facility needs. 

The validation of the model will Include the development of guidelines 
and procedures to make it sdaptable and transportable to any school system 
in the Itaited States regardless of sise, location, student characteristics 
and imlque coaoninlty characteristics. Validation viil assist in ansverlng 
the question of **Who can use it?** If the field test, refinement and addi- 
tional field testing indicates that the model cannot deliver the services 
necessary for all school districts, it should be redesigned. Ihe concept of 
transportability implies thc^ development of a model with basic procedures, 
characteristics and dlmensio)is that vlll possess the necessary fleadbillty 
to permit its adoption by an) school system. 

The process of validation of the model and the identification of 
problems related to its transportability to any school system in the United 
States will generate a series of research questiors. The model must be 
flexible enough that it can be modified as new and better procedures end 
id ess are generated by research. This vill allow for a better product. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



History of Eirly and Contemporary Placement Efforts 

Early Evidence of Placement 

The role of placement has deep roots in the history of man* Brewer 
(19^2^1) reports that during the Middle Ages, guilds assisted workmen who 
were traveling about in search employment by posting lists of local vacancies 
in hostels frequented by journeymen* The guilds of medieval times were 
concerned with a type of placement; the selection for apprenticeships. Fee 
charging registry offices for household workers were reported to have been 
established as early as lk21 in Nurdnberg and other German cities* In 
France 9 during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, trade unions grad- 
ually assumed the responsibility of finding employment for their members. 
However, such movejnents were often resisted by the guilds. (Brewer, 2) 

Nineteenth Cisntury Placement Efforts 

The first free employment offices made their appearance in Germany in 
l&kO and in Prance in 18U8. The earliest employment biireaus in the Uhited 
States, although they were fee- charging, date from 1820. No doubt the forma- 
tion of these early employment offices was a result of the needs of the indus- 
trial revolution that was sweeping Europe and America. (Brewer, 3) 

In the Iftiited States, the numerous abuses caused by the industrial 
revolution triggered the expansion of the free public employment bureau concept 
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during the middle years of the nineteenth century. By l83^> the first mun- 
icipal employment office was established by the Corporation of the City of 
New York, It provided a place to be designated in every market where those 
who wanted work could meet those who wanted workers. At first, these bureaus 
were poorly staffed and financed since they were often associated with relief 
programs . ( Brewer , U ) 

The problems caused by the industrial revolution and the increasing num- 
bers of immigrants further affected the development of placement activities. 
Up to this time, in spite of the efforts to proArlde free placement through 
employment bureaus, most placement activities were handled by private enter- 
prise* All too often, workers were at the mercy of corrupt practices, mis- 
representation, and scheming between agency and employer. Such abuses brought 
about the emergence of philanthropic organizations that sought to protect 
the poor from dishonest and questionable practices of private agencies. 
During the second half of the nineteenth century, the United Charities 
of Chicago, and B'nai B'rith, the German Society, the Swedish National Asso- 
ciation, the Boston Young Woman's Christian Association and numerous other 
charitable organizations made their appearance. (Brewer,^) 

Toward the tvorn of the century, increased governmental activities in- 
volving placement took place. The United States Civil Service Coonission was 
established in l883* State agencies started in I890 with the State of Ohio 
leading the way, followed by Iowa In I892, New York in I896, Illinois and 
Missouri in l899, Massachusetts in 1906. By I908, sixteen states had offices. 
During this time, municipal and state efforts were augmented by the estab- 
lishment of the United States Employment Service in 1907* The pur^pose of 
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the United States BDOployment Service was to promote the beneficial place- 
ment of alien workers throughout the states and territories, (Brewer ,6) 
It should be remanbered that guidance was syaonynous vltk placeaent. 

ThiP identification dates back to the first part of the century in a cultural 
context which was considerably different in terms of occupational structure 
than it is today. The extensive national, state, local, and private agencies 
had not developed into the large institutions that they today and the 
need for placement services as a part of the school guidance activity was 
evident. (McDaniel et.al.,7) 

Early TVentieth Century Placement Efforts 

Early in the Twentieth Century, the schools were beginning to develop 
significant placement activities. In 190U, Eli W. Veaver, principal of Boy's 
High School in Brooklyn, New York developed a plac-ement program providing 
high school boys with part-time work paralleled with schooling and summer 
work. During this same period, Frank Parsons' Vocations Bui*eau in Boston, 
while principally dealing with vocational guidance, was indirectly involved 
in placement activities. This activity was indirect in the sense that help 
was being provided for eventual placement. Parson's set-up helped the appli- 
cants use true methods of self investigation, make wise vocational choice, 
and adapt the best means for developing full efficiency in their chosen 
fields. The actual task of finding employment was to be left to the regular 
agenc ies. (Br ewer, 8) 

In a short time, all concerned seemed to arrive at the conclusion that 
the activities of the Vocational Information Department and Placement Bureau 
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should be taken over fully by the schools. Thus^ a director could state in 

the 191k Report of the Boston Placement Bureau: 

If during the next six months the Placement Bureau 
can perfect its machinery, it should be able to 
demonstrate to the Boston School Coomittee not only 
the possibility but the desirability of incorporat- 
ing the Bureau under the public school system. With 
''placement centralized under one head together 
with the Departments of Vocational Guidance and Even- 
ing and Continuation Schools, Boston vill have a com«* 
prehensive scheme of vocational education which will 
be second to none ia the nation. (Brewer>9} 

The involvement of the schools in placement of students is not peculiar 
to the Twentieth Century. The early monastic schools and the medieval \mi** 
verslties were active in placement. Colleges and xmiveraities became active 
in placement prior to the turn of this century. By 1910, placement bureaus 
for college graduates were becuaing ccxmnon. In 1916, surveys like the one 
conduc'^ed by W. Carson Ryan Jr. were able to gather data regarding the number 
of schools that maintained departments or bureaus designed to assist young 
people in securing employment. (Brewer, 10) 

During this same year, Isaac 0. Winslow described the need for a place* 

ment program in Providence, Rhode Island schools in the following words: 

At present there is a wide gulf between education and 
the practical affairs of life. Young people wander 
blindly about for several years after they leave school 
before they find out what they want to do. The result 
is confusion^ discouragement > aai waste. I believe that 
children should learn about occupational opportunities 
and should discover their own abilities and interests 
while in school. The transition between education and 
employment should be a very gradual one. Consequently » 
guidance should be an integral part of the curriculum^ 
program and organization of the entire school system. 
It should begin with the study of individual differences 
and adjustments in the early grades » and should follow 
pupils after they leave school during the time they are 
blazing trails into employment aad adult life. (Allen^ll) 
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Borow (12) writeft that the purposes of the plmcement function vithin 
guidance, as stated by Superintendent Winslow in I918, has proved to be 
prophetic in view of the developaenta that were to cc»e. Yet, in many ways, 
the services and programs of the period until the 1930*8 were largely contin- 
uations of the basic pattern formed during the earlier periods. Siqphasis 
on the placement function continued to be strong althouin there was divided 
opinion as to how completely the schools should accept the responsibility 
for this service. 

The argument for school-based placement was further advanced in 1917 
by passage of the Smith* Hufi^es Vocational Educational Act. Sie act provided 
impetus to trade-training which was intimately related to placement and follow- 



Another support for school-based placement appeared In the publication 
of a revision of principles adopted by the national Vocational Guidance 
Association in 192k: 

The revised Rrinciples, (sic 1921 statement) unlike the 
first statement, limited guidance activities to vocation- 
al and educational; made more specific the needs for 
vocational guidance by stressing the conq^lexity of the 
occupational world and the high percentage of ctudents 
who did not complete hl|^ school or even grammar school; 
emphasized the necessity for guidance of adults and the 
handicapped; pointed out the Importance of try-out job 
experiences, mentioned the need for cooi)eration of all the 
teaching staff and stressed the responsibility of the school 
for follow-up, placement, and Job adjustment activities 
after the child leaves school. (Norris,13) 

During these early years, significant placement efforts were taking . 
place in such places as Boston and ftrovidence. At that time, Meyer Bloom- 
field and the Boston Department of Vocational (kddance and Placement were 
stressing counselor awareness of the placement market by having each school 
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counselor spend every other day in the placement office, Mesnwhile Richard 
B. Allen's progrsjn in Providence, vhile still being sonaihat involved in 
placement efforts, was beginning to sving toward educational guidance • It 
was this same Bichard Allen who would spearhead the conquest of the National 
Vocational and Guidance Association by educators thus marking the trend toward 
educational counseling. 

Placement Activities During the Great Depression and World War II 

The year 1929 marked the beginning of the Great Depression. The De- 
pression brought forth a failing economy, scarcity of Jcbs, and massive 
migrations of people across the country. It also broui^it forth ''New Deal" 
governmental programs that resulted in a significant shift in responsibility 
for the placement function. This government involvesaent was marked by the 
passage of the Wagner- Peyser Act of 1933. Thi^ Ac*, created the Uhited 
Sts.tes ESnployment Service, a bureau of the Dapartmenc of Labor, replacing 
the federal organization of the same name. This act promoted and developed 
a National System of Quployment Offices for Men, Women, and Juniors, B-^^JL 
(ik) observed that while the school's responsibility for providing placement 
Sirvices was usually optional and essentially moral, the Riblic Employment 
Office responsibility became universal ani legal. By 1935 > twenty- five 
states were affiliated. In 1936, W. Frank Persons, director of the servica, 
discussing the placement of school age youth stated: 

Whether the school or the public employment offices are 
to assume the major responsibility for the placement 
of young people must be determined by practical consider- 
ations in each community. In eitaer case, success depends 
upon the fullest cooperation between these agencies, Ibe 
schools must give the employment service the benefit of 



their previous experience with the applicants , and the 
employment service must help the schools in matters of 
technique and organization, (Brewer,!^) 

Matthevson (16) maintains that in spite of the compromising words of 
Persons, placement grefw too rapidly, snd became too specialized to the 
extent that it became a bone of contention between the schools and the 
public employment service. Good arguments ^rere offered by each faction 
favoring its own hegemony over placement. The result was that battle lines 
were drawn between those favoring the employment services* role in place-* 
ment and those favoring the schools* role in placement. It is the opinion 
of Sinick (17) that the establishment of the public employment services as 
a repository for the responsibility for placanent was decisive in deter*- 
mining the outcome of this conflict. According to I^ewer the surrender 
came in 19U3 when the American Association of School Administrators* 
stated that while they recognized placement as a part of the continuing 
responsibility of the schools to youth; however, due to the growing com- 
plexities of manpower needs and occupational analysis, public placement 
services should increasingly be assumed by government agencies. 

The remaining years of the Depression provided a number of governirient- 
spoiiscred prograois Involving placement activities. In 1935> thf* National 
Youth Mrainistraticn (NYA) was established with the stated objective of 
encouraging job training, counseling and placement services, ard the devel- 
opment and extension of constructive educational and job qualifying activ- 
ities for juniors and seniors. 

Bell (16) toward the close of the Great Depression, observed that the 
American Youth Commission in a Joint project with the Federal Bnployment 
Service Division encouraged mutually profitable relationship between the 
schools and the public employment offices. The more farsighted in the 
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enployaent offices tod the schools wore beginning to realize that they shared 
a conon goal. Both agencies were conscious of their responsibility for the 
preparation of youth entering the labor market. 

The involvenent of the Utaited States in World War II in 1^1 hm} a 
significant effect on placetient activities. Ihie to manpower shortages , it 
vas no longer n€cessary to provide sophisticated Job plMenent progrMS. 
Jhroellch (19) writes, sost placei&ent activities were relegated to the place*- 
ment of manpower in the military and war industries. Due to the acconpaaying 
hi^ level of e^ploynent caused by the ccmfUct, the schools becaae the 
principal source of the new manpower additions to the libor market. Ccmse* 
quently^ it became a ccmmcm practice for employers to call on the schools 
for manpower. Schools %rtiich had prevlouily received only occasional calls, 
now found themselves besieged by requests. These increased dwands compelled 
the schools to organize school placement services. Brewer (20) states at 
this time, that placement has continuously been carried on with little atten- 
tion ;o the need of guidance; ai^ placement personnel, while often intelligent 
and conscienticus, never developed imagination enoutfti to think out other 
procedures comprised in the series of services called guidance. 

Placement Efforts During the Pbst War Years 

Immediately after the war, Veterans* benefits contributed to a large 
influx of veterans into training schools, colleges i and universities. A 
reisulting rapid expansicm of educati<mal facilities took place across the 
nation. Ihen, as this mass of student pppulati(» moved out of the education 
and training facilities, college enrollment declined. The result necessitated 
lowered entrance requirements in order to maintain these enrollments. Ihis 
chain of events had a decisive effect on the role of guidance and placement 
activities during the next decade. 
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Slnlck (21) suanarizes 01sh«nsky*s Inent during 1953 that escpressea 
the concern regarding the overenphaaia on alwply helping the student make 
a Job or educational choice while eliadnating the preparaticHi and placement 
phases within the guidance process. Apparently, Guidance was relegated to 
helping students sake choices while giving cursory treatment to th^ rest 
of the guidance functiona. 

Ounton (22) atates that during these yeara, placement conaiated of a 
narrow and apecific aet of tasks. Placesieat uixfiXy atteated that a student 
haa completed a prescribed course of study which bad diatinctive vocational 
applications and had been placet in a suitsble Job. This concept of placement 
focused alHM>st exclusively upon students in hig^ school tenoinal curriculum 
or in one of the vocational curriculuns. 

the decade following World War II experienced ev«i more aignificaat 
eventa that had a profound influence on placoaent activities. Ctae such event 
was the growing influence of Carl Rogers (19»^2,195l) that aerioualy chaUenged 
the trait-factor approach used in ^idaace and placement. The aecood was 
the response to Sputnik in the passage of the National Defence Bducatira Act 
of 1958 Whose purpose was to identify talented students oy means of testing, 
and, throui^ guidance and counseling provide placement in colleges, univer- 
sities, technical training. However, the Hational Defense Bdlucation Act 
was indirectly instrumental in bringing about a more personalised guidance 
approach in the schools. Apparently the influence of psychologically oriented 
college and univer&ity counseling and guidance departments on students in- 
fluenced the direction of hii^ school counseling and guidance peraonnel. 
Educational placement once again predominated in counseling and guidance 
services . 

The post war years produced monumental contributions by Eli Ginsberg, 
Anne Roe, Dcmald Super, John Holland, and others in the area of career 
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developMfiUl and career choice theories. For the first tine, coMideratioo 
vat being given to the other forces that play ^ critical role in the prepar- 
ation of the individual for life's activities. Diese events provided <ud 
continue to provide nar^ ranifications for guidance and placeaeat. 

During the 1960*s the placeMit activities of both governmental agracies 
ind schools received a nassive boost. In reactim to the Civil Bights i^ve* 
ttents and their attendant distrubaaces , the ''Kev Frcmtier** and *^eat Society** 
efforts of tvo successive administrations provided a great variety of pro- 
graaui established to serve the needs of the econaalcally^ socially, and 
educationally disadvantaged. Hie Manpover Develppsent and Ikying Act of 
1962 and its aaendsieats of 196> ^ I968 provided prograas such as Operation 
Retrieval; Jobs How; Ihe N^ror's Youth Bqployment Project; national Institute 
of Labor Education YEP Apprenticeship Kogram, etc. More localised prograas 
were also developed. Exasiples of local programs include: The Community 
Action ft'ogram of Washingtou D.C.; Youth Opportunity Board of Los Angeles; 
Houston Job Placement and Group Ouldaace Rrcgrsm; Morth Carolina School 
Dropout Project; Industrial Manpower Center, San Francisco; University of 
Southern Florida Learning Center for Personal Eq>l^^yment; Planner Bouse 
Project » Imdianapolis; Vocational Advisory Service, Bev York City; Community 
Progress, lev Haven; ^oject TRY, Brooklyn^ Hew York; Aroject Challenge, 
Washington D.C.; Washington State Area Manpower Plan; and Chicago Youth 
Development Project. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 under Titles I 
and V produced the Job Corps, the Work Training Flrogram, the Work Study 
Programs and the Work Experience Program. 

Rresent Placement Activities 

In the past few years, successful In-school placwent programs, such 
as the Kalamazoo *s Bsplpyment Bound Youth Ftogrsa and the Akron-Summit County 
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Pablic Schools Job Placement Department have gi/en testimony to the effec- 
Lxveness of the in-school and exiting student placement approaches. 

According to Herr And Cramer (23) vocational guidance ^ counseling and 
placement have been considered mutually exclusive events, They also point 
out that placement for students entering the labor market hau seldom been 
seen as a major responsibility of the school* In practice ^ vocational teachers ^ 
business teachers ^ and counselors in some schools have been engaged in mutually 
exclusive placement of students. This situation serves as a continuing 
paradox when compared to the intensity with which schools and school counselors 
pursue the placement of students in colleges and universities. 

In conclusion 9 it can be said that throughout the history of placement ^ 
many sources; econcodc, social and political, have continued to play an 
important role in determining the parameters of this very important function. 
Hopefully, in the years ahead, the placement function will be organized to 
provide a vital and ccnnprehensive role in assisting people to achieve a 
truly satisfying life experience. 
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Relationship of Placement to Career Development Theories 

The Need for a Theoiy Base 

According to Herr (1972,1) much of career education has its genesis in 
career development theories. If this is true, the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model must use a theoretical framework as the foundation to build its ciirriculum, 
guidance , and placement con$>onent8. 

Any theory of career development, whether it be of a developmental, 
personality, or decision perspective, identifies major transition points that 
occur during the process of career preparation. These major transition points, 
as they relate to career development or choice, are of special importance to 
the function of the Placement co!i5)onent of CCEM. 

The function of the Placement component is to provide the student assistance 
in selecting the most appropriate alternatives as he moves from one decision 
point to another along his career development path. To accomplish this, it is 
necessary that Model I adopt a theoretical framework that is capable of su?)p ly- 
ing a rationale for the Placement component of the Model. 

The Formation of a Theory for the Comprehensive Career Education Model 

During the past twenty years, significant contributions have been made 
in the area of career development theories. The major theories of Ginzberg, 
Siqper, Holland, cuid Roe have provided an explanation for the processes that take 
place in one's preparation for life's activities. The development of the 
Conqprehensive Career Education Model necessarily demands the formation of a 
theory of occupational choice that will validate instructional, guidance, and 
piacement activities of the model, and provide research bases for the model. 
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The piLrpo£:e of th^s section is to briefly review the existing major 
theories as a prGliininary for the formation of a theory of occupational dev^op- 
Mont especially suitable to the c^als of the Compi-ohensive Career Education 
Model. 



Basic Elements 

Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad and Henna's (1951,2) theory of occupational 
choice contains the following four elements: 



involves investments of time, money, personality, and self -concept changes. 



interests » capacities > values > and opportunities . This cacpromise involves 
the balancing of a series of subjective elen^nts with opportunities and 
limitations of reality leading to the crystallization of an occi5)ational 
choice. Ginzberg euid his associates maintain that the individual atten?)ts 
to choose a career in which he can make as much use as possible of his in- 
terests and capacities in a manner that will satisfy as many of his values 
and goals as possible. However, while seeking an appropriate choice, the 
individual must weigh available opportunities, the limitations of environ- 
ment, and assess the extent to which these factors will contribute to or 
detract from the securing of a maximum degree of satisfaction in work and 



Ginzberg' s Theory of Occupational Choice 



(1) Occupational choice is a developmental process which typically 
takes place over a period of approximately ten years , 

(2) The process is largely irreversible . Irreversible in that it 




life. 
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{k) There mre three periods or stages in the vocational developnent of 
individuals. These stages or periods are labeled as the fantasy stage , the 
tentative stage , and the realistic stage > 

The fantasy stage, that takes place between approximately the ages of 
5-11 years, is essentially dominated by choices which are based on the child's 
wish to be an adult. During this stage, the child beUeves there is no 
limit and he can become whatever he wants to be. Apparently, at this time 
he makes an arbitrary translation of his Impulses and needs into an occupa- 
tional choice while Ignoring all reality factors. The chiM, at this stage 
of occupational development, simply is unable to assess his capacities or 
the opportunities and limitations of reality. 

The tentative period that takes place between approximately the ages 
of 11-17 years, is characterized by the individual's recognition of the 
problem of deciding oa a future occupation. The solution must be sought in 
terms of current satisfactions. During this period, the transition is almost 
exclusively in terms of subjective factors; namely interests, capacities, 
and values. Adolescents tend to consider their choices tentative te^tause 
they sense that they have not effectively incorporated the reality factors 
into their considerations. Often, the process of vocational decision making 
starts with the question: 'Wiat would I like to do?", and is followed by 
the question: ''What can I do with my special skills?" 

The tentative stage is divided into four substages . The first of these 
substages is called the interest stage because tentative choices made at this 
time are based almost exclusively on interests and may be expressed by the 
question: "What would I like to do?" The next substage involves the process 
of considering one's capacities . "What can I do with my special skills?" 
The third substage is the value stage in which activities are perceived as 
having extrinsic ^ intrinsic^ and concomitant values. The final substage 
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involves a transition process in which the tdolescent recognizes that an 
effective resolution requires the incorporation of reality considerations 
and that l^his will be possible only on the basis of additional experience. 

Finally, the realistic stage, beginning approximately at 17 years 
of age and continuing into young adulthood, is a stage heavily weighted by 
reality considerations. At this time, the individual recognizes that he must 
work out a comprcaise involving his interests, capacities, values and the 
opportunities open to hLm. It is approximately at the age of seventeen that 
reality considerations, which were on the periphery of consciousness, move 
into a more central position. This shift toward reality considerations 
reflects the fact that the values which an individual hopes to realize 
through work axe deeply embedded in the social and econcnlc structures. 
Ihxis, the decision concerning an occupational choice is a compromise whereby 
an individual hopes to gal^^ffl^SSSShte degree of satisfaction out of his 
working life by pursuing a career in which he can make as much use as possi- 
ble of his interests anc capacities in a situation which will satisfy his 
values ami goals. In seeking an appropriate choice, he must weigh the actual 
opportunities and limitations and the extent to which they will contribute 
to or detract fror. maximum "ork satisfaction, 

Ginzber^ (1966,3) further developed his conceptualization of the realistic 
stage by adding substages. The first of these substages is the exploration 
stage during which tentative preferences are tried out and implemented. 
Choice is affected and changed by the realistic feedback from actual trial 
and error on the job. All of these evaluations are brought into the cjrys - 
tallization stage which is characterized by the emergence of career patterns 
based on the failures and the successes experienced in the exploration stage. 
The final stage is one of specification . In the specification stage, the 
individuM chooses an occupational specialty. The process is now complete 
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aa a result of developnient over possibly a fifteen year period. Obviously, 
there are wide individual variations with regard to progress through these 
life stages. 

Donald Super* 8 Theory of Vocational Development 

Donald Super (1953,^) <leveloped a theory of vocational development under 
two major influences. The first was the influence of Carl Rogers (l9lf 2,1951) 
and the second was that of Charlotte Buehler (1933)* 

Roger's contribution centers around the observation that an individual's 
behavior, including his vocational behavior, is a reflection of his attempts 
to implement his self-concept through his life. 

Charlotte Buehler, in her studies, suggested that life can be seen as 
consisting of distinctive life stages. She proposes a growth stage which 
starts at birth and continues until approxlmatf»ly the fourteenth year. Ihls 
is followed by an exploratory stage between the ages of fifteen and twenty- five • 
The maintenance stage comes next, and covers the period up to about the age 
of sixty- five. Finally, there is the stage of decline that concludes the 
life stages. 

Super's notion of career development Is based on the fl*amework of life 
stagea, and he assumes that work tasks reflect the larger tasks of life. 
Essentially, Super holds that an individual struggles to implement his self- 
concept by choosing to enter that occupation or vocation he perceives as 
giving him the maximum chance for aelf-expresslon. Furthermore, the par- 
ticular behaviors to which an individual en^piges in his attesspt to implement 
his self-concept vocationally are a function of the pajrticula? life stage of 
development In which he finds himself* As he becomes more mature, his self- 
concept becomes more stable. However , the manner in which the self-concept 




la implemented vocationally it heavily dependent upon external conditions* 
The attempts to make vocational decisions, therefore, vary widely f^om ado* 
lescence to, for example, late middle age. Vocational behavior can only 
be effectively observed in the context of the changing demands of the life 
cycle in interaction with the attempts of the iiklividual to implement his 
Self -concept. 

Super organizes his statement of ccmprehensive theory into a series of 
ten propositions: (l) People differ in their abilities, interests, acd 
personalities. (2) They are each qualified, by virtue of these characteris- 
tics, for a number of occupations « (3) Each of these occupations requires 
a characteristic pattern of abilities, interests, and personality traits, 
with tolerances vide enough to allow both variety of oocupations for each 
individual and variety of individuals in each occupation* (U) Vocational 
preferences, competencies, the situations in which people live and work, and 
their self-concepts, change with time axKl eacperience, makii.^ choice and adjust- 
ment a continuous process. (3) This process may be summed vq) in a series 
of life stages characterized as those of growth, exploration, establishment, 
maintenance, and decline* (6) The nature of the career pattern (i.e*, the 
occupational level attained and the sequence, frequency, and duration of trial 
and stable Jobs) is determined by the individual's parental socio-economic 
leve], mental ability > and personality characteristics, and by the opportun- 
ities to which he is exposed. (7) Development through the life stages can 
be guided, partly by facilitating the process of mat\.\ration of abilities ai^ 
interests and partly by aiding in reality testing and in the development of 
the self-concept. (8) The process of vocational development is essentially 
that of developing and implementing a self-concept* This involves a compro- 
mise process in which the self-concept is a product of the interaction of 
Inherited aptitudes, neural and endocrine make-up, opportunity to pli^ various 
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roles, and evaluations of the extent to which the results of role playing meet 
with the approval of superiors and fellows. (9) The process of a compromise 
between individual and social factors, between 8elf<-ooncept and reality, is 
one of role^playing, whether the rcle is played in fitntasy, in the counseling 
interview, or in real life activities such as school classes, clubs, part** 
time work, and entry Jobs. (10 ) Work and life satisfactions depend upon the 
extent to which the individual finds adequate outlets for his abilities, inter* 
ests, personality traits, and values. This depends upon his establishment in 
a type of work, a work situation, and a way of life in which ha can play the 
kind of role which growth and exploratory experiences have led him to consider 
both satisfying and appropriate. 

Life Stag es 

Super postulates that there are five life stages that are differentiated 
in terms of differing attitxides and behavior. Furthermore, there are develop- 
mental tasks peculiar to each of these five life stages. Super and his asso<» 
ciates (1963,^) have listed the attitudes and behaviors that are relevant to 
vocational development tasks at each of the five life stages. 

Crystallization: This stage ranges approximately from age eleven through 
cge eighteen and involves: (a) awareness of the need to crystallize, (b) use 
of resources, (c) awareness of factors to consider, (d) awareness of contingen- 
cies which may affect gcals, (e) differentiation of interests and values, (f) 
awareness of present* future relationships, (g) formulation of a generalized 
preference (h) consistency of preference, (i) possession of information con- 
cerning thp preferred occupation, (j) planning for the preferred occupation, 
and (k) wisdom of the vocational preference. 

Specification: This stage extends approximately from age eighteen 
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through age tuenty and Involvea: (a) awureneM of the need to specify » (b) uee 
of resources in specificaticmt (c) aiMtreness of factors to considert (d) anare- 
oess of contingencies vhich my affect goals » (e) specification of a vocational 
preference t (f ) ccmsistency of preference » (g) possession of inforaation con* 
ceming the preferred occiqpation, (h) planning tw tte preferred occiqpation^ 

(1) visdoai of the vocational preference and (j) cmifidence in a specific pre* 
ference* 

Iigleaentation: This stage extei^ approxiMtely from age tventy^one 
througli age tventy-fonr and involves: (a) awareness of the need to ipplesttnt 
preference^ (b) planning to iaplewnt preference, (c) executing plMts to 
qualify for entry t and (d) obtaining an entry job* 

Stabilisation: This stage extends approxlaately froa age twenty-five 
through age thirty-five and involves: (a) awareness of the need to stabilise t 
(b) planning for stabilisation, (c) becosdng qualified for a stable, regular 
J6b or acceptiiHi the inevitability of instability, (d) obtaining a stable regular 
Job or acting on resignation to instability. 

Ctonsolidation: This stage begins approximately at age thlrty^five and 
involves: (a) awareness of the need to consolidate and advance, (b) possessim 
of infonation as to how to consolidate, (c) plannii« for ccmsolidatioo and 
advancesant, and (d) executing consolidation and advancesttnt plans. 

Super (1957,6) was the first to use the tersMi vocational develops»nt and 
vocational naturlty. These descriptors generally have replaced vocational choice 
and vocational adjustnent in the psychological field. Budke (1971,7) points out 
that the diverse elewnts of a vocational development theory were organised by 
Super into a suMury statesnnt utUisii^ 11 propositions: (1) Toeational 
develops»nt is an on-going, continuous, and generally irreversible process. 

(2) Yocational developaent is an orderly, patterned process and thus predictable. 




(3) Vocational DtvtlopMnt !• a 4yiM«ie proeaat of coivoroaiM and •ynthaaia. 
(k) 8alf-ee8c«ptt bafln to font prior to adolttetaea, baeoat eltarar in adolat- 
eaaea, and ar« tramiUtad into oeeopation tarM in adolaaeanca. (;) Rtality 
fMtors play an incrMtaingly important part in oeenpatioaal elioica with 
ineraaaiaf aga, ttm aarly adol«ae«ae« to adulthood. (6) Idtntifieation with 
a parwit or parant auibatitata ia ralatad to tha devalopwat of adaqoata rolca, 
tbair eoaaiatant and haraoaioaa interralationahlp, and tbair intarpcwtatioa in 
tarM of vocational plana and a^ntnalitiaa. (7) Tha diraetioo and rata of tha 
vartical aovaMOt of an indlTidnal froa one occupational laval to anothar ia 
ralatad to hia intallinanea, parantal aocio-acoooadc laval, atetoa aaada, 
mloaa, intaraata, akilla in intarparaonal ralationahipa, and tha •vgfi^ •ad 
daaaad eoaditiona la tha aconoqy. (8) Tha oeciqpatioaal fiald which tha indivi- 
dual antara ia ralatad to hia inUraata and viauaa, tha idantificationa ha 
■akaa with parantal or aubatituta rola arodalai t!» cowaity raaour«aa ha uaaa; 
tha laval and quality of hie educational background; and tha occupational 
atruetura, trei^, and attitudaa of hia eonnity. (9) Althoi^ aach occiq^ti<» 
raquiraa a charactariatic pattern of abUitiaa, interaata, and paraoaftlity 
traita, the tolerarM*** are vlda enough to allov both variety of individnala 
in each occupation and diveraity of ocetQationa for each individual. (10) ifork 
aatiafaetiona depend upon the extent to which the Individual can find adaqMite 
outlata in hia job for hia abilitiea, interafta, valuaa, and peraonality tralta. 
(U) The degree of aatiafhction tha individual attaina from hia work ia 
related to the degree to which he haa been able to iapleaant hia aalf -concept ia 
hia work. 
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Balldli« upon hit eontidtrstloa of dtrtlopiienUl conctpta^ Siqptr^ In 
diT»l9plQg hit notion of cmrMr pattomfl» otillMd the vork of NUIor nnl form 
(I991t8) tad OnTiteott and Anderson (1937»9)* from tte roMarelim> Soptr 
dadiiMt ttet tbe beteTior of IndlTidnalt foUovt ctntnl pntttms vhicb enn bo 
rteoipilMd M rofolAr and prodictnblo nftor oxudnatlm of tte iadlTldnal. 
According to Klnanao^o (1970»10) raaanry of Super's tteory» Mong tlio imrlouo 
ctroor pi^toriMi I0 tlio otnblo pottoni t oxMVllfiod by tbo carter of wdicim» 
vhleb is ontored into rtlatlYoIy oarly and ptmaautly« Ihort it alio tbo 
cccTontlonal patf rn vblcb loadi to a itablo Job after ae^wral otber Jobs baire 
been explored. Tbe unatable pattern le cbaracterlMd by a owlet of trial Jobt 
Itadlsc to ttvorary ttabUlty vhicb it later ditnpted. FissOly^ tbtre It the 
■ttltlple trial pattern In vhicb the Indirldual i»vet frooi cwt job to another 
vlthrat eiPtr being ttabilised in any one* 

The career pattern ccmcept it Inportant in the pretent context becaate it 
dtaonttratet tbat tbt life cycle iapotet dlfftrent vocational tatkt on people 
at different tlntt of their llyet. Accordingly^ in ordir to fully tmdiirttaad 
the nature of the lndlTldnal*t role or the vocational life of tte iadlTldnal^ 
tte vtele life cycle vutt te obtenred. 

In tUMary» Suptr't theory polntt out that each perton aovet thrcMgh 
varlottt lift tttget» all of uhlcdi deaand irocational tetevlort appropriate to 
tte particular ttagt. Of all of ttete ttagtt» it it tte %^rfloratlon ttage ttet 
it of tpeclal tlgnlflcaace to Citoeer Education. It it at thit atagt ttet eqpo« 
ture to dlttlnct career directlont antt tate place In order ttet Indlvldualt can 
trantlate tten Into practical decitiont of career cteice. 
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HoUMd'a Tbtory of YoMtlooal Oioice 



Holland (I9^9fll; 1962,12; 1966,13) tbM7lz€t timt career choice I0 u 
aspect of pertooality and repmMott an aodtavor to i^pltatat pertoaal atylat 
in tha world of work* BoUand^a noval notloa la tlif.t ^UadiTiOaala ^vojeet tha 
plctura thay bava of tbaMaliraa In occqpatlooal tltlaa. Ha aakta tfaa aaaiMVtlon 
ttet at tha tina a paraim diooaaa hla caraar, ht^ la already a product of hla 
haradity and amlroiiMnt« Aa a raault of aarly «ad continuing Inflnaacaa of 
fanatic potantUUtiaa and tha inUractlon of tte Indirldnal with hla amrlron^ 
■ant, thara dairalopa a hierarchy of hMiltml or preferred aathoda for daalii% 
vith aoclal and anrlronaaatal taaka. Conaaquantly, Holland haa daviaed a liat 
of occupational types and his procednra involves the eq^ssion of preferences 
for or naflatlve feeling^i irith n^tard to thia liat of typaa* Ha then claaaiflea 
paopla by their ei^ressed personal styles* 

According to Holland, nost people can be ^tegoriaed aa belcmging to one 
of aix types; nawly. Realistic, Intellectual, Social, Ocmventlonal, Interpri** 
aing, and Artlatic* Holland feels that people viev tte world of work in terM 
of occupational stereotypes « He believes that thia stereotype vlev is baaed on 
the reality of work ejcperience and poasesses a ccmaidarabXa degree of accuracy 
and uaefulneaa* His aain instnaant la the following list of occiq^tional 
titles reflecting a definitive nuaber of work envlronneats in Anarican aociety* 

Occupational Invironnanta 

(a) The Realistic or Motoric InrirraMat: 

Orientation toaards this type of work environnrat involvea aigp-eaaive 
behaTior, preferences fo. actiritiaa involving akiU, high level of 
notor coordination, fdqrsical strength, axKi aasculinlty. Fsopla 
possessing such orientations tend to prefer concret*e rather than 
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abstract problern- solving situations. Illustrative occupations are 
laborers t machine operators » pilots » farmers » truck drivers » and 
carpenters. 

(b) The Intellectual Environment: 

Orientation towards this type of environment involves analyzing and 
synthesizing rather than doing and persuading. Individuals with this 
orientation tend to be more asocial and tend to withdraw from close 
personal contact. Illustrative occupations are physicists » anthrppo- 
llgistsy chemists > nathMaticians, and biologists. 

(c) The Supportive or Social Environment: 

Orientation towards this type of work environment involves the tendency 
of individuals to fulfill their basic needs for attention in helping 
others. They seek close interpersonal situations and cultivate 
Interpersonal skills. They tend to avoid the analjrtic approach to 
problems and tasks that involve lAiysical skills* Illustrative occupa- 
tions are social workers , teachers » intervlerwersy vocational counse- 
lors » and therapists. 

(d) The Conventional or Conforming Environment} 

Orientation towards this type of work envlronMnt Involves the kind 
of individual who is marked by considerable concern for self-control » 
conforming to rules and regulations » and by identifying with power and 
status. Illustrative occupations are bank tellers » secretaries » 
bookkeepers » and file clerks. 

(e) The Persuasive or Enterprising Environment: 

Orientation towards this type of vork environment Involves the kind 
of indlvidnal who is characterised by high verbal skills , which are 
used for dominating and manipulating pe<qple. Illustrative occupations 
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are salesoen, politicians » managers » promoters » and business execu* 
tlves. 

(f) The Aesthetic or Artistic Environment : 

Cz'ientation towards this type of nork emixonmsnt involves the kind 
of person vho esdiibits strong needs for artistic expression, in that 
he seeks tasks which deaand physical skills and interpersonal intern- 
action vhere structure is not of ioportance. Re tends to readily 
express his emotions and is relatively unconcerned with self control. 
Holland aalntains that the developmental hierarchy is the product of the 
person's adjustmsnt to one of the six occuopational enviro. ^nts. The six oajor 
types of adjustment resulting from the developmental hierarchy constitute the 
major patterns of life style in the relationship of the Individual to the vorld 
of vork. 

Essentially, this theory assumes that at the time of vocational choice the 
person is the product of the interaction of his particular heradity with a 
variety of cultural and personal forces Including peers, parents, and significant 
adults, his social class, culture, and environment. As a result of such an 
eq^rience, the individual develops a hierarchy of habitual or preferred methods 
for dealing with environmental tasks. In a sense » the individual miOdiig a 
vocational choice **searches** for situations which satisfy his hierarchy or 
adjust ive orientations. 

Holland states that people search for environments and vocations that will 
permit them to exercise skills and abilities, to express attitudes and values, 
to assume agreeable problems and roles, and to avoid disagreeable ones. Conse« 
quently. Realistic types seek Bealistic environments. Intellectual types seek 
Zntellectual environments, etc. 
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Roth et. al»» (1970^1^) in discussing IfoUsnd's theory, point out that 
daring the process of growing tq^» a child learns through his parents » social 
enTironnenty schools, and cosminity what he does nell, vhat he does poorly, and 
ifhat he likes to do. At the saw tiise, he acquires sone useful, though not 
always accurate vocational ioages. When he graduates frosi school and enters 
his first Joh, his choice is often a resolution of a coooplex set of forces 
that include his hierarchy of choices, the range of Job opportunities available 
to hin, the influence of parents and friends, and vaxlous chance factors. 

In sunmary, a person's behavior can he eigplained by the interaction of his 
personality pattern and his environment. 

Holland, in relating personal and occupational knowledge in his theory, 
states that self-knowledge operates to increase or decrease the accuracy of a 
person's choice. He defines self -knowledge as the person's abUity to aake 
dlscrlBlnations anong potential environnents in terns of his own attributes. 
Occupational knowledge is defined by Holland as a person's knowledge of occupa- 
tional classes that sets loose limits on the range of choice. Differentiation 
of the Mjor classes and the specific occupations within classes also affects 
the accuracy with which the person can nake adequate and stable choices. Tor 
exasq^le, if a person thinks only of a laboring Job distinguished from a clerical 
Job, he is forced to make a rather crude choice. The person who can success- 
fully differentiate the various kinds of clerical and laboring Jobs is more apt 
to make an adequate choice. Since it is assumed that the person learns about 
occupational environments, it is assumed then, that a selective perception of 
environments takes place which results in the individual learning more about 
some environments than sbout others. 

Rerr (1966,15) in sufluarising Holland's theory states that his theory is 
built upon the belief that iixdivldual behavior is a ftmction of the Interaction 
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between the Indivldml'i personftlity and enTironMnt* and that choice behavior 
ii an expression of personality. If this Is trae» then people will seek those 
settings » occupations or pursuits of interest vhieh pendt the eiqparesslon of 
particular personality styles. In our culture, psrsonallty types and cultures 
can be discussed in slallar iiays, classifying them into Realist ic, Intellectual, 
Social, Conventional, Enterprising, end Artistic. Consequently, interest Inven- 
tories are personality inventories , and vocational stereotypes held by Indivi- 
duals have Inportant logplieatlons in occupational choice. 

Anne Roe's Personality Theory of Career Oevelopnent 

Anne Roe (1951,17; 1957,18; 196i»,19) has aade a mjor contribution by her 
personality oriented theory of career choice. Klnnane (1970,2) indicates that 
Roe aakes two major conclusions regptrding career choice. The first is that 
■ajor personality differences exist between certain occupational groups. The 
second is that these differences are largely the consequence of child-rearing 
practices. According to her theory, there are three major influences affecting 
career <2i>velopaent; namely, early childhood experience, needs and genetic 
influences. The first is that early chUdhood experiences are apt to Influence 
voeationaa choices. The second influence is based on Mtslow's (195^,20) concept 
that within each individual there is a hierarchy of needs that are reflected In 
his or her vocational decision naklng. The third is that dealing with genetic 
Influences on the developsnnt of need hierarchies and of career choices. 

Roe maintains that the individual's genetic background underlies his 
abilities and interests as these are related to career choice. As the individual 
expends psychic energy, this in turn Influences the development of his ability. 
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iMh IndlvidiMO. devAops n need hiezmrchy based on individual experiences of 
fMuitration end satisfaction, as well as on genetic fsctors. Roe built her 
ttaeorj on NmIov's (19^) hierarchy of needs that ijscorporates the higher order 
needs of love, affectiont knovledee and self«actualitatioa and the lover order 
needs of hunger, thirst, safety, etc. According to her, these lover needs 
met be satisfied if higher order needs are to becone significant in the person's 
bebavior. Consequently, indlTldual motivation is the result of the individual's 
need structure. Thus, nctivational differences are, in fact, the result of 
different kinds of childhood experiences. The essential influencing conditions 
are the strength of the individual need, the aoount of delay between the arousal 
of the need and its satisfaction, and the value the satisfaction of the need 
holds tmr the individual at a particular point in tim. Child-rearing practices, 
therefore, are related to both kinds of needs satisfied and the subsequent delay 
involved in their gratification. 

In 1937, Roe (21) v^lassified occupations according to her theory. In this 
classification, people in service occupations are primarily oriented towards 
persons and tend to coiae fiom hoses characterized by a loving and over-protecting 
environnent. On the other hand, scientists tend not to be oriented towards 
people, and their atnasphere tends to be characterized by coldness involving 
rejection and possible avoidance of the child. At the same time, the develop- 
ment of the individual's needs influences his vocational behavior either in 
moving towards others or away from others. Roe clearly specifies the factors 
in the early home environment and the influences which relate to the development 
of needs. She points out that motivation is largely the result of the intensity 
of needs and that this intensity is a function of the degree of deprivation of 
the individual cosiblned with his genetic structure. The final level of complex- 
ity and responsibility in occvqpational endeavors results from intelligence and 
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the imya in which the Individual unipul&tas tbt enviroitttont. 

According to Roth» et. al«^ (22) Anne Roe present 8 9 in depths aome general 
hypotheses regarding personality variables as they are es^ressed in behavior 
and as they are associated with intelligence^ interests t and special abilities. 
She points out that Boam of the individual variation in all of these seen to 
be due to inheritsiice; to differences in genetic endowment. The following five 
hypotheses are presented in detail. 

Roe's hypotheses include: (a) the hereiitary basis for intelligencet 
special abilities t interests t attitudes t and other personality variables seem 
usually to be nonspecific; (b) the pattern of developsttnt of special abilities 
is prioarily detersined by the directions in wbleh psychic energy cones to be 
eag^nded involuntarily; (c) these directions are determined in the first place 
by the patterning of early satisfactions and frustrations. 

As mentioned earlier. Roe uses Mftslow*s hierarchical classification of 
needs in presenting her theory. Mislow*s theory states that higher order needs 
cannot appear until lower order needs are at least Mlatively well satisfied. 
Naslow's Hierarchy of Needs is as follows: (l) physiological needs; (2) safety 
needs; (3) need for belongingness and love; (k) need for iaqportance^ respect » 
self-esteemf independence; (5) need for information; (6) need for understanding; 
(7) need for beauty; (8) need for self-»actualisation. Roe notes that the effect 
of needs in vocational development will depend^ among other things ^ upon the 
strength of basic need in the given iaHvidoal^ the length of time elapsing 
between arousal and satisfaction^ and the values ascribed to the satisfaction 
of his need in the immediate environment. 

In sunary» Anne Roe * s Personality Theory of Career Development provides 
inslgjit into the effect of events in early life and the need motivation in the 
ultinate determination of later career choice. 
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lxiit«iitUl Yiev of Car«er Derelopmnt 



8i«mi (1966 »23) luggeati the um of tht fruMVork of existent ialiiB for a 
theorjr of vocatioaftl derelopMnt. This theory has been bnllt vpon Sartre's 
(1996) endeavor to explain aU htnan eiqperienee vlthln the fMwwork of his 
life theory. Aeeordlng to Sartre, at the tlM an individual chooses a career, 
he nltiaately decides "to heeow" or to frustrate his basic tendencies toward 
fulfiUatnt. The existentialist is, therefore, soggesting that one exaaine the 
career choice to eiqplain the oystery of the life process. 

According to Siaons, there are three stages in the life process. There is 
the *I-It state", the "Thou stage" and, finally, the "I-Thoa stage". The first, 
the "I-It stage", is a childlike stage vhich often lasts far into adulthood. 
Thie period will last as long as the individual looks vqpon others as objects to 
be Banipttlated. The second, the ?Fhott stage", occurs when one becoMs anare of 
others not as objects but as part of huMnity. Finally, the "I-Thou stage", is 
achieved once the person chooses to objectify blaeelf by leaving hiaaelf vulner- 
able to the reality of others. This is achieved when one sees persons as they 
really are and not as be would like then to be. According to Sinons, the 
achievement of the "I-Thou stage" is significant becaoae, by objectiflcation, 
one leaves hlmelf vulnerable to the reality of others. By doing thic, be has 
prepared hiaself to sake that aost difficult and courageous act of choosing a 
vocation. 

In his paper, Slaons evaluates the theories of Holland (19?9)> Roe (19^), 
Super (1957), and Tiedemn and O'Bara (I962), from the point of view of the 
existential theory of vocational developaent in order to establldi a haraony of 
theories. 
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Slaons fMls ttet HoUftad^s theory of vocational choice lliats chumctoris* 
tic pattoms of personal developMiit to tlx types. Holland*! theory eXaehes 
vlth the theory offered by the evietentialiite since it fails to take into eon* 
sidsxation the fact that an indiridual vith an iaUUectoal bent aight find the 
consequences of objectlfication, such as writing a scholarly piece » too painful 
for Ilia to pursue. This saw person could end up doing the work of a bank 
teller » not because he is conventionally oriented » but because he found obJecti« 
fication too difficult in the intellectual field. SiMons feels that Holland* f 
theory would be readily compatible with that of the existentiaUst by lindtlng 
the patterns to Intellectual, Social^ Knterprlsli«, and Artistic. A blending 
of the patterns described as Realistic and Conventional into the others would 
effect this. In each of the remining patterns » it w^uld be necessary to 
IncluAe occtqpations that naturally derive froa flulfillMnt and those that do 
not. Tor example » under the category of Enterprising , ove odght include busi« 
mss executives to allow for the nan who would be eigpected to have achieved 
euccess both professionally and personally} and bank clerking to allov for the 
aasuecessful aan who is entezprising by nature. The important distinction 
iMtween the existential theory and Holland's lies in the tmct that it does not 
pr s su pp o se an individual becoaes a truck driver because of a natural inclination 
that way. Rather » the existentialists emphasise the fact that a nan aiglit drive 
trucks because he was either a success or failure at the objectlfication process. 
A truck driver can be called successful if he has fulfilled his natural tendency 
in that direction; but» on the other hand^ he will be alienated froa his work 
if he chose to drive trucks in order to shrink Aros the denand of a career 
toward which he is naturally inclined* 

On the surface » the existentialist would argue little with Anne Roe's 
(1956) need-satisfaction based theory of occupational choice* However » Roe*s 
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«ee«pUM« of Mtlov's bierareby of needi redocei haraony between tbe two tbeo« 
riei. Slaone mintalni tbat tbe exletentlallst's need for falfiUwnt is sial- 
jMt to tbe eicbt need* listed by Roe in ber tbeory. Eowerer, nowbere in tbe 
writings studied does tbe ezintentialist etteqrt to analyse tbe basic need tbat 
presses one toward fulfillMnt. All tbat can be said is tbat a careful reading 
of tbe literature leads to tbe belief tbRt mslow's breakdofwn of needs appears 
to be e lagteal outcoae of an analysis of tbe existentialist's need for fulflll- 
■tnt. In tbis case» tbe two tbeories appear to be eospatlble in tbat tbey point 
to career cbolce as tbe result of basic needs. 

In bis review of Super's tbeory, Sieons is of tbe opinion tbat tbe tbeory 
offered by Super bas contributed a great deal of Insic^ into tbe field by 
clarifying tbe concept of vocational derelopsmat. He feels Super acco^plisbes 
tbis by pointing out tbat vocational developaent, like eaotiooal, pbyaieal, or 
intellectual deTslopMnt, is a dynamic tbing. In tbis dynaaic process are 
stages in tbe eboice of a career as tbere are stages in any kind of growtb. 
Tbe individual cosBonly Manifests this growtb by eiqploring tbe fl*i>^ open to 
bi«, establishing bioself in one of tbea, and finally naiotaining himself in 
tbis choice. 

This aspect of Super's theory presupposes a kind of dynamic growth in 
vxjcational discovery. Tbis view is coi^atible with tbe existentialist's view 
of tbe choice process. 

Super states that vocational developnent is not Just analogous to personal 
development; rather, it is a specific aspect of personal development. As an 
illustration » tbe counselor, in order to do an effective Job of aiding voca* 
tional development, most have a good grasp of tbe persocal adjustment that he 
is tryit« to further. Thus, vocational guidance includes as an integral part, 
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thm tiding of a person to develop and accept an ixxtegrated and adequate picture 
of hlMelf • The only criticii« that the exietentialiit wuld have to this view 
ia that he would feel that the theory does not go far enough. According to the 
existentialist, there is a need to eiopbasixe that the decisions leading to and 
including final vocational choice actually form the personality. It is precisely 
these decisions that give the individual the opportunity to stand out as being 
f^slly responsible before his fellow aen in an objectification process. Such 
decisions provide the opportunity for nan to project his true personality for 
others to erltidze or praise, IndlTlduals also tend to use such opportunities 
to withdraw from the decision and» thus, retreat into thr^^elves. The iiportant 
distinction 9 however » is that the existentialist would si^ that vocational 
developnent is the foundation of personality developnent rather than being Just 
one aspect of it, 

Tledeman and O'ltora (I962, 2k) stressed the fact that an individual's 
personality is shaped by his perception of his career choice. The individual 
conform, consciously or unconsciously, to the norms and values of those indlYl- 
duals already established within the vocational setting. Conversely, the 
actual norms and values held by individuals entering the vocational field can 
and do change the concept of what constitutes the particular career field 
entered. It is this interpenetration of self^concept and career-concept that 
is the root of this theory of vocational developnsnt, TiedemBin and O'Hara place 
a great deal of eaqihasis on this interpenetration of vocation and personality 
developing gradually through many small decisions. However, it is these smll 
decisions that collectively add up to become the dynamic process of socialisa^. 
tion. 

It is Simons' opinion that a msrri&v^e between the ideas of Tiedemsn and 
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O'ltoim Md those of the existentialists seea to be possible. The eidLstential-* 
ists vottld certainly have no reason to doubt ttmt there is a great deal of inter- 
penetration of the individual personality and the world of the career. It would 
appear obvious that the socialisation process includes the fomation of the 
personality. However, existentialists would point tD the tut that this dtci<- 
sion of whether or not to conform to the norm of the vocational choice is an 
object if ication process. In other words , no natter how snail » the individual 
has the option of objectifying hiaself before others or confondng in order to 
escape the painful process of having others see him as he is. 

TledeMn and 0*Bara's position that the process of vocational develiqpnent 
is not one mjor decision, but rather an Infinity of idnor decisions » is aost 
acceptable to existentialists. However » because the existentialists have 
developed a aysten of vocational develapnent, it appears they are renouncing 
the sore fluid concept of these authors, nevertheless » it is clear fros their 
works that the existentialists Insist that vocational developsMnt does Indeed 
consist of a series of decisions with the final career choice being aost slgni«* 
f leant only because it highlights an entire style of life. 

Slnons points out that Tiedenan and 0*Bara*s theory of vocational develop- 
■ent» like so nany other theories » is written with the few in sdnd rather than 
the whole population. This seeas to be true, since in its norsftl context , 
career usually refers to the professional career. On the other hand» rarely is 
the nan on the asseobly line considered to have a career. In the sociological 
sense 9 such a worker does not have a career; however » in the psychological 
sense 9 the worker does have a career. Bis choice of work could be the result 
of nany decisions » pressures from horn and environment » intelligenee» personality » 
and the like. Prom the existentialist's point of view» the Job on the assembly 
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line my be a reanlt of obJ«etifieation and fttlfillMnt or the rciu31i of ratrcat 
fro« tha lack of obJaetlfieation» la which eaae it is an alienation f^ life aa 
well as work. 

Moat lagportant of all, it is hoped that the real value of the existential- 
ist's application of the concept of objectlfleation and ita essential nature In 
the dynaalcs of vocational deTelopwnt will provide a valuable coatrlbution to 
the developsKnt of a theory of career choice that furnishes an explanation of 
the Individual's unique, free, self •directed and responsible career choice. 

CoMluding this chapter, the theoretical con«-rlbutiona of Ginsberg, Siqper, 
Holland, Roe, and the Bxlstentlalists offer the Goqprehensive Career Bducation 
Model Project the potential of developing a theoretical fraasraork for research 
and validation prior to, and during the developMnt of the instructional, 
guidance and placenent co^mnents of the oodel. 
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Conteflq;)oruy Definitions of Flmcement 
and Their lofplieations to Career Education 

Service Definitions of Placement 

The review of the literature provides a vide srange of definitions of place- 
aent. This range extends froa the sinple service type of placement to aore 
conplex definitions incorporating the concept of a systems approach to place- 
ment as part of a total instructional and guidance program, 

Erickson (1950,1 ) defines placement as a service whose purpose is to help 
a pupil secure the most effective relationship to a job or to take the next atep 
in his educational or personal program, A similar definition by MDSer and 
Noser (1963» 2) states that placesisnt offers assistance to the individual In 
taking the next stap^ whether toward further training, a Job situation, or a 
different course of study. Smith's (19?1»3) definition follows the same thene 
in describiiig the function of school placement as having the responsibility tw 
assisting the student plan for the next step. 

Wllley and Andrew (1953f'^)f in defining the guidance program in terms of 
the services it provides, eq^size placement's laBportant function within 
guidance. Hatch and Staff Ire (1938,5) describe placMent as that service 
given to students to obtain employment or additional training. Proellch (1958 »6) 
simply defines placement as a service tlat helps pupils carry out their plana 
and act upon their choices. A little more Inclusive definition of placement as 
a service is offered by Downing (1968,7) who states that placement is a service 

within the guidance program that is designed to assist students in the election 
of suitable courses or curricula, extra-class activities, and part-time or full- 
time employment. Hatch and Stefflre (1965,8) augment ttelr previous definition 
of placement by escpresslng it as a continuing adjustment service to pupils in 
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that it assittB then in soch post tchool activities as the selection of appro* 
priate occupations t education institutions and part-tiaie eqploywnt. 

A further derelopsMUit of the serrlce«orlented type of placenent is present 
ted by Stoops and wahlquist (195899)* According to thettt the nature and scope 
of placewnt encooqpasses nore than Just aiding students in securing a job after 
gradustiont for it requiree guidance In the proper selection of pre«Job training. 
According to these authors ^ the ]|^laceMent service should begin vlth proper 
training and provide follow-up service in order to help the students advance 
toward Job sUikisfMtlon. Thus^ the placMK^nt sarvlcet as part of the total 
guidance prograa^ is concerned with helping the student choose wisely and then 
begin working toward the goal of Job and career satisfaction. These saas authors 
hold that the pvogran Is a set of resources aiasd at bringing about an adjusteent 
of the popU* The program is 'leslgned to utilise all school reeouress and deal 
particularly with the special problesoi of student^ work directly with pi^il 
probleas and needSf sad provide data and services for the sdiool staff so tlat 
the entire school program nay be carried out in an effective Huner. 

Baaorin (1953»10) while defining plaeesent as that service i^ch helps stu* 
dents take the next step^ adds that the placMsnt program^ like the whole guid- 
ance prograa^ is a long-tem affair. Be ftetber points out ^t it is not 
feasible to wait until the student is about to graduate and then think about 
placing hlM. Accordingly^ provision anst be aade early in the high school 
career for those stuaents who will possibly drop out. nierefore^ the hl|^ 
school piscewnt prograa must begin with the fjreshaan year and continue through 
graduation or until such tlw as the student leaves s^iool. Finally^ it is the 
dnty^ according to Hunrln^ of the hl^ mdiool to provide the needed placMsnt 
and follow-^iv services. 
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A siallAr concept of placeMnt using the counaeling service aspect is pre* 
sented by Proelich (l950»ll)« Re points out that nhile concerned with the 8uc<r 
cess of students in finding Jobs, guidance ust also provide service to help 
the students carry out decisions reached during counseling. Thus, placenent 
should be cracemed vith helping the student take the next step, vbether it is 
finding a job, finding a place in an ^appropriate extra^ctrricular activity » 
gltlalng adaittance to appropriate educational facilities » admittance to a parti« 
cular class 9 college » apprenticeship or a trade school. 

Zeran and Ricdo (1962,12) define placeMnt*s role as helping the student 
■ake an appropriate adjustaent to the next sltuaticm, vhether in the school or 
on the Job. These authors feel that vapiln need plaeewnt services within the 
curricular prograa rather than Just help in obtaining Jobs. In the saw vein, 
Gibson and Biggins (1966,13) concur that placewnt is far aore than Job place- 
Mnt. Placeaent involves the placing of the pupil in a curriculum, a particular 
course, in beneficial activities, and the various kinds of situation that can 
suitably provide hl» with needed eigperlences. According to these authors, 
assistance in part-tiae or postgraduation Job placeneit nay also be n guidance 
actlTlty at the secondary level and in hl^r education. Finally, it is their 
opinion thst the act of placeaent is not the entire process or an end in itself; 
for foUov-trp procedures are needed to investigate and evaluate the effects of 

plaeeamt on the individual. 

Placeaent aa the connecting link between the school and the coaaanlty is 
eiqpressed In Srickson and Salth (l9''^7>l'»). These authors define placeaent as 
that activity that provides the connecting link between the school and the next 
situation that the pupil is plannlig to enter. Placeaent, as proper adjustaent 
to the next situation, includes college selection, part«tlas education or 
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training » and placewnt on a Job» in addition to many other situations that the 
pupil Mets upon leaving school. Placeoient is a cooperative enterprise involving 
the school and other placensnt agencies operating in the conaninity. 

A Hew Jersey Departnent of Education publication (1969»1!^) concerning Job 
placement defines placement as an essential service within the school's total 
career development prograa. 

Kbwltz and Kovltz (I9689I6) define the role of placeoient as an integral part 
of the educative process. In this process » placement at all stages of the school 
operation seeks to natch the needs of the student vlth the instructional offerings, 
later it assists in launching the student into the iforld that lies beyond the 
secondary school^ whether it consists of vocational training^ university 
training 9 or enploynent. The placenent activity has a growing role as the first 
line public relations -agency because of its contacts with parents , es^loyers and 
universities. 



Systesi Approaich Definitions 

While not defining placenent as such, Campbell et. al.^ (1971»17) developed 
a procedural nodel involving a systen approach for inproving guidance prograsis 
in senior high schools. This isodel utilizes a system approach enqihasizing 
behavioral objectives » gives alternative methods for acccHoplishing such obJec<» 
tivesy provides program evaluation strategies » and Incorpcrates guidelines for 
program change adjustment. Such an approach promises to provide critical assis* 
tance in the development of the placement definition and function within the 
Cooprehensive Career Education Model. 

Herr and Cramer » also while not defining placement (1972^18) » contend that 
placement is not synonymous with counseling and guidance » neither is it a 
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■utoaUy exclusive event « Proa their viewpoint of a systems approach^ guidanee 
as a stimulus to vocationalization is a process which contributes to placement* 
Finally 9 in a very real sense » effective placement of students is the end pro- 
duct for vocational planning (Oribbons and Lohnest 19^,19) or crystallizing 
of vocational preference (Super, Starishevsky, Mitlin, and Jordaan, 1963|20)» 

In order to establish a truly comprehensive placement program to serve the 
wedB of all students it is necessary to consider all the successful character-* 
istics of past placement efforts, develop new innovations and directions for 
placement, and incorporate them into a systems approach that is capable of 
addressing itself to behavior objectives^ alternative methods for accooiplishing 
such objectives, program evaluation strategies, and program change and adjust* 
ment • 
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Tciir%r<l A Career Education Definition of Pliacenent 

The Revleir of the Literature representt an attenqit to provide a history of 
PlfkCewnt effort 0f the najor theories of career deyeiopoeiity and conteoaporary 
definitions of FUcement in order to arriye at a coq^rehensive FlaceMot defini- 
tion that is coHpatible vitb the broader concept of Career Iducatlon. 

A succeisfol KLaceiMot coagponeat depends not only on historical contrlbu« 
tions and contemporary definitions but especially on the contributions of the 
•^Jor career deyelo|«ient theories that offer a theoretical fraaenork capable of 
identifying and tttuizlng the sAjor decision or transition points that occur 
during the Career education process. These naJor decision or transition points 
are critical in the deTelopiwnt of the Curriculun^ Guidance and Klacenent coipo- 
neifts* 

The delivery of the Curriculum and Guidance p(roducte aUov ELaceaent to 
iupply the individual assistance in selecting from the nany choices » the oDst 
appropriate alt^xtiatlve as be uoves from ons transition point to another during 
bis educational experience^ These alternatives depend upon the delivery of the 
'total career education model in order that a conpetent, self^directed career 
decision involvixig educational placeaent, Job placement and special seirvlce 
placement is achieved. 
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Introduction 

The goal of the CoqprehensiTe Career Sducation Model is tbe career relevant 
placewint of all students exiting fron the program^ vfaettaer )7 graduation or by 
leaving prior to graduation. If this goal is to be achieved, a coapreheneive 
placeaent program miet be developed. The paramters of the plmceasnt program 
met be identified and described, the various coaoponents defined, the program 
field tested and evaluated, and guidelines written to provide the program the 
flexibility to be transported to any school district in the nation. 

Program Parameters 

The conqponents of the comprehensive placement program are Job placement, 
educational placement, and placement for special services. 

Job Placement provides organized assistance for students, to help them in 
security ei^loyment (1) on a full-time basis upon leaving the school system via 
graduation or dropout; (2) on a part<*time basis vhile still in school including 
both regular and "spot" labor situations; and (3) suoner vork. 

Educational Placement provides organised assistance for students to help 
them in selecting and obtaining admission to appropriate types of post-secondary 
educational prog^-ams. These prograas include college. Junior or conmunity 
college, technical school, business or trade school, industry-operated appren- 
ticeships and on-the-job training. Armed forces training programs are included 
as an educational resource for the graduate or dropout. 

Special Service Placement provides tbe orderly referral of students and/or 
their parents to school or non-school resources irtiich provide needed assistance 
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for probless in areM such as haalth, wntal health ^ welfare , aarital or faaily 
probleaa, vocational rehabilitation^ occupational training or irork adjuataent* 
The rationaj.e for thla particular service ii to help students aolve certain 
probleM and thereby enable thea to w>re satisfactorily profit fron the aain 
atreaa of Career Education* 

Overview of the MDdel Coooponents 

Figure 1 on page 37 provides an illustration of the relationships between the 
components of the KLaceMnt aodel. These cooponents Include: 

School District Action on Kaceasnt 

The local school district decision to Install the Career Education Nodal 
ifl^lies a decision to Install or not to Install a Goiq^hensive Career 
Placenent Model* The defining of the character of the local placement prograa 
is the responsibility of the local school district's adalnlstration* If the 
decision is to Install the placenent prograa the adalnistratlon aust jelect a 
coordinator to provide leadership for the developsient of the prograa. 

Student Assessaent 

The purpose of the student assessaent is to gather data that will assist ^ 
in describing the needs of the student population* These needs will reflect the 
occupational goals and post- secondary educational and eaploynsnt plans of the 
students* This infonation will identify the type and nuaber of placeaent 
opportunities needed^ and indicate to the placeaent staff the type of cosBRinity 
resources that auat be developed to accomplish relevant placeaent* This in turn 
will jnrovlde additional inforaation as to the needs of the individual and the 
group so that a relevant placeaent prograa can be developed* 
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In order to conduct the student assesimnt a questionnaire must be used. 
This questionnaire is designed to provide for either Manual or autonated tabula- 
tion of the responses. Exaqples of the questionnaire iteM include: (1) Iden- 
tification of the student's occupational goal, (2) Identification of the student's 
educational and/or training plans, (3) Identlficatioa of the student's eqplojMnt 
plans, (k) lisntification of the student's choice (s) of colleges or universities 
(if any), (5) Identification of the student's choice(s) of trade or technical 
schools (if any), (6) Identification of the student's financial needs for any 
post-secondary education or training (if any), (7) Identification of achieved 
and projected high school preparation, and (8) Any other descriptors deeaed 
necessary to define the characteristics of the student population. Additional 
student data is available froa cuMilative records, the ongoing pvqpll data sys- 
tem, and the continuing assessments conducted for the purpose of updating 
infomation reflecting student needs. 

CoBPunity Assessment 

An assessment of all community resources related to occtqpatlonal placement, 
educational placeaent, and special services placement is essential to the 
design of the placement program. 

The successful placement of students is dependent upon the developwnt and 
utilization of existing community resources. A thorough conmnmity assessmtnt 
must be conducted to provide the placement staff irith an inventory of all avail- 
able coaonmity resources. The Inventory will provide data listing (l) All 
opportunities for students seeking full-time, suaner-time, or part-time eoploy- 
nent; (2) opportunities for additional training and/or education post-secondary; 
and (3) opportunities for special services placement in addition to those offered 
by the school system. 
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Definition of ttje Character of the PUceiaent Prograa 

Ttae PlAcevnt Progrsui la etermeterlMd by educational plaeeaenty Job 
placejMQty and plaeewnt for apeelal serricee* lach of these placeatnt func* 
tlons serve the particular needs of the student and the coaomnlty; involve 
cosmnlty and school cooperation; and deoand clearly defined goals » staff 
organization, and school district sti^port* 

The Relationship to Other CCXM Coaponents 

The Flacewnt Prograa as part of OCSM Model I relies layxm Curx iculua. 
Guidance, Oo»mity Relations, Staff Development, Evaluation, and Support 
System components for delivery of certain actlrities for it to succeed. (See 
diagraa on page 60.) Placeaent relies upon each of these cosponeots to provide 
InforMtion ifhlch will facilitate the aceoi^llshmnt of its goals and objectives. 
In return Placeaest will provide inforaation and student service directly perti* 
nent to the needs and objectives of the other coqponents. 

Curriculum 

The currlculua has the priaary resj^^jnsibility for the delivery of the 
awareness, exploration, and prepartion exercises vhich aaka the student 
**paaceable*** For example, one of the functions of Job ELaceaent involves the 
responsibility of providing relevant InforMtion about the ^forld of ifork** 
which is incorporated into the developaent of these expe:rience units. 

Ouldsnce 

Flaceaent is one function of the guidance program; therefore, its rela«» 
tlonshlp to guidance is that of one of the parts that aake up a greater iribole: 
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Guidance* The guidMce prognA hat tht secondary reaponaibility for the 
deliTery of the awareneast e:qploratioiit and preparation eq^rieneea irtilch aake 
the studc.'^ ''placeahle**. It has the prioary reaponaibility for helping each 
individual student to utiliae all possible input (informtion and feelings) in 
the developssnt of a personal course of action* 

Oil—unity Belmtions 

Critical to the ELacewnt nrograa is the establisluBsnt of good coaunity 
relations. It is through cuiuiity relations that placeMot opportunities, in 
all three categories » will beeoM airailabxt to students • Student asseeaaent, 
iriiich identifies student characteristics and needSf and coaamlty aaseasMBtf 
irtilch identifies the available placesttnt opportunities t vlU identify specific 
school and cyuil^ resources needed if the pXaceasnt prognm is to function 
effectively. 

Staff Devel0S—nt 

The staff developMnt component provides orientation and preparation of 
the placearat staff wribers. It also provides staff nsabers fron the other 
coaponents vlth an orientation to and preparation for their InvolvMnit in the 
naceaent coaponent. Staff developMnt vlll also aalntaln up->to-date InforM- 
tion about the placewnt prograa and keep staff Mii>ers trcm other coqpments 
inforaed of program changes and the InpUcatlon of such changes for then. 



gvaluation 

Tbe evaluation coapooent provides a continuous process and product evalua^ 
tion of the placeaent progran's efforts to place students. At the ease tiae, 
Placeaent provides Bvaluatlon ln*put concerning the efforts of the other OGBI 
coaponents tonaM the stated goal of 100 percent career relevant placosant of 
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students exiting the progrta. 
Support SysteM 

The support ^ystess coqpcment provides the plaeeaent progrma with the 
necessary software end hardmure needed for the storing, retrieying, and iqh 
datiiw data pertinent to Flaeeaent and the asans for evaluation of the prograa. 

ForaatiTe and SuaaatiTe Kvaluation Coqponents 

Both Suaaatiye and fbraatiTt Kvaluatimi are critical to the successful 
functioning of any qrstea. Iheir derelopaent provides the nsnaging of the 
systea vith three essentials for coordinating the efforts vithin the systea; 
(1) a precise, well-delineated prograa plan of action; (2) a wthod for 
assessing and pii^ointing aalAmctions in the systea; and (3) a aeans of 
interceding in the planned process to correct those discrepancies. 

The SuMative Svaluation Coi^ooent is interfaced with, and reliant i^on 
the Ptorwative Evaluation Co^onent. Both are hased on the c^mcept of **critical 
outputs**. In other words, hoth evaluate e ftittcti<ming of the system for each 
co^K>nent, or subcomponent in relation to the critical outputs eigpected at 
various stages of the process being evaluated. 

The Suwative evaluation Ooaponent is designed to answer the question; 
*Ma8 the goal attained; and, if not, vfayT" It is because of the *Sfhy'' that 
the guaaative Evaluation is reliant on the fbraative Kvaloation. 

The Fomative Evaluation is designed to pii^oint, as closely as possible, 
the exact function of the prograa. The finer the design of the Fomative 
Evaluation, the aore accurate the pinpointing of trouble if it should arise. 
Ftoraative Evaluation aust be designed for each coaponent, and within each 
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eo^xment and subccMVOMnty and to etaliiate the minor processes irlthln subcoa* 
ponents* 

A second^ and perhaps aore laportant^ function of the ForaatiTe Evaluation 
Is to allow for the adjustment of the system irtille It Is Ainctlonlng. Thus, 
not only does the fbrmatlve Evaluation permit the pixipolnting of neak links 
after the ftet» but also allovs the adjusting (reallocation of resources) of 
the system so that the program goals are attained as planned* 

The rbrmative Evaluation is aceoi^llshed in a manner parallelii« that of 
the Soaaative Evaluation. Critical outputs (outcomes » products) are designated 
as expected from certain components at certain times. (Goal objective » 
Critical outcome conditions under vhlch it is ejected ~ timn, bov mMsured^ 
ate*). Iff and/or irtien» these goitls are not met (i.e.i^ the outputs are not 
produced by the specified time), the source of the problem can be readily 
traced. 

Slaply stated » these tiD functions in outline form Include the fblloirlng 
steps: 

I. rtonative Evaluation Ooigoment 



A. 



Chart (Plou Diagram In Appendix A on page lUo) the steps in 
the process (the coa|K>nents» aitbcoq^nentSy decision points » 
and interftees). 



Identify the critical outputs expected from each coaponent. 



C. 



Create a til 



line Indlcatlxsg: 



The time at which the output is ei^ected, and/or 



2. 



The tlme«span alloved a particular coaponent for 
its functioning under given constrfilnts. 



D. 



Collect Information on» or data Indicative of » the critical 
output. 
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t. Compare Infomation from step D vltb the ejipected products 
and expected deadlines from steps B and C. 

F. If there is a discrepancy , trace Its source using the chart 
from step A. 

1. Report the source of the discrepancy; 

2. Correct t^e discrepancy. If possible; or 

3* Adjust the expectations according to the 
new constraints. 

II. Sunaatlve Evaluation Coqponent 

A. Identify critical outputs of the program as specifically 
as possible. 

B« Collect information otf or data indicative of, the pro^ 
doctlon of the crlticax output. 

C. Compare critical output Information (step B) to critical 
outimt expectations (step A). 

D. If there is a discrepancy:; 

!• Trace the source of the discrepancy through 
the formative evaluation schema, 

2. Correct the discrepancy {mke plans to correct 
it, if possible), or 

3* Adjust the rnritical output expectations 
accoxHilng to the new constraints. 

Formative Evaluation is also interfaced with the SunMtive Evaluation in 
another way. The two are interdepexktent • The critical outputs for each cmh 
ponent of the rdrmative Evaluation schema are dependent on the global prograa 
goals set as part of the Sum^tive system. Just as the Summative schema is 
dependent upon the Formative system for pinpointing, should a breakdown occur. 

For the use of ttK>se liq^lementing the placement model, a series of seven 
coqponents (simulated) flow charts are Included. (See Appendix A, page ihO. ) 
The seven are: (l) ISA Action Co^)onent, (2) Student Assessment, (3) Community 
Assessment, (k) Program Definition, (5) Program Planning, (6) Data Bank, and 
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(7) Local Inpleaientation. 

These charts provide » at an intermediate lerely a sequential, pictorial 
suanary of the nay in which the nodel has been conceptualized during develop- 
ment. They present, in graphic form, the sane infonation found in the narra- 
tive cf this paper. It should be interjected ttitt aore detailed analysis (flow 
charts ) be prepared than found in Appendix A . 

Each of the process boxes should be further analysed to produce similar 
charts for each process to enable the Formative Evaluation system to be accom- 
plished as thoroughly as possible. 

When this is accomplished (the specific local outputs identified and the 
specific time constraints set)» the program may be evaluated. This evaluation 
will lead to administration of the system in an efficient manner. 

Bxm^le of Summative and Formative Evaluation Procesaes 

A simplified exaqE>le will illustrate how the two evaluation coeq^nents 
function. Although the exanqple nay not be directly applicable in a real situa- 
tion» the method involved is usable and illustrates the type of considerations 
to be used. 

Suppose we are interested in the goal of having a workable 
proposal for local inplementation of the career placement 
model written by June 30, 1973- This goal contains the 
critical outcome (the proposal) produced by the ''Local 
Version of FLacement Model Planning Component (Tuo 
things should be noted: (l) The critical outcoae is not 
the goal in its entirety the critieskl outcome does 
not specify the due-date, and (2) This is a rather global 
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goaly but is a iubgoal of ''inplewnting the Career 

Placeaent Hodel'' and yet itself has subgoals.) 
For our purposes, this is a suHsative goal, i.e., on JUne 30, 1973» w 
look at the proposal, if it is finished, and Judge (by som explicit, asasur- 
able criterion) if it is ivorkable. This process of cooparing what ve expect 
on June 30 vith irtiat ne have on J\ine 30 is the total SuaanatiTe Evaluation pro- 
cess. 

RoveYer, we do not nant to wait untU Jtine 30, if at all possible, to 
find out that ne are not attaining our goal (either that the proposal is not 
workable or that it cannot be finished by Jm» 30). Sowhov we would like to 
insure that the SuHsative goal is reached. This is the function of our Form- 
tive Evaluation system. Bow does it wrkT 

In order to know how it worka we aust first look at the flow chart (see 
page 67 ) for the component irtiich will allow us to attain our SuMitlve goal 
(i.e., by examining the critical outcones that anat be forthcoaing to reach 
the Suaattiva goal). To each of these process boxes, decision points, etc., 
lie attach a tias at which its function aust be accooplisbed; that Is, we aake 
sQbgoals oat of the critical outcoaes. 

The exaaple expressed by the chart allows us to do what alght be called a 
aini-suHativa evaluation at each step. This step-by-step comparison of the 
subgoals (that is, the critical outcoasa at a particular tiae with what has, 
in fact, been done) provides the interasdlate inforaation needed to do the 
adjustasnts. 

Suppose on Jluie 30 the alternatives have not been generated. What has 
happenedT We observe and notice that prograa plannli^ has not started. What 
has caused thist Up above, we find that "^Inforastion for the Decision** was 
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sufficient and was passed on tine for a Judgment as "Resource Sufficiency." 
All else above has functioned according to plan, nopefully, this step-*by-*step 
coaparison of the subgoals and evaluation avoids the possibility of a breakdown 
before it happens. 

. What can be done in the event of a breakdcnm? Three things are possible: 
(1) If there is a flov chart tiiie-*line for these processes , ve can seek further 
clarification before correcting; (2) If ve can spot the deficiency » such as an 
extra aan being needed to help re<-allocate resources , we might correct it by 
assigning a I. /iper from another area; (3) Or, if ve decide that we are unable 
to make a correctiod insiediatelyy we might adjust the goal to aake it more 
realistic » i.e.y adjust the tlme-*line by three days and re--adjust our electa-* 
tions elseirtiere. 

In suHMury, in order to put things in perspective , note that the Sunative 
goal for our exaqple is an intermediate or subgoal in terms of the whole model 
implementation. Thus» at each stage » there is a commonality or interftee 
between Formative and Suosmtive processes. 
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SCHOOL DISTB'^CT ACTIOH ON THE PIACEIT NOICL 



Role of the School Board 

Any local version of the placement nodel will resenible the prototype » btit 
may potBess nnlque features reflecting local needs Identified by the assessment 
of student and coacmnlty characteristics and needs. 

Before a locaO. decision Is made to implement the model, the school board 
most clearly understand the Implications of adoption. These Implications 
Include the need to: (l) Identify someone to design and Install an adaptation 
of the placement model to meet the local requirements; (2) Identify someone 
that vill be assigned the responsibility and provided the authority to coordi- 
nate and manage the placement pzY>gram; (3) develop a scheme to obtain support 
from both the professional staff of the school district and key organisations , 
agencies, and individuals in the. coasninlty; (k) develop a Mans to determine 
the needed resources and a syi^m for carefully allocating those resources; 
(3) develop a plan to evaluate the progress of the local implementation of the 
placement program; and (6) understand that students must be exposed to experien- 
ces through the curriculum and/or guidance activities to assure proper prepara* 
tion for placement. 

If the school board is not conmitted to support the concept of placement 
and address the Implications, serious question most be raised on the decision 
to ioq^lement the model. 

The school board's decision to install a Career Education Mddel that will 
attenipt to achieve career-relevant placement for all students loplies recogni- 
tion of a need to adopt the placement Hodel, 

The philosophical issue of whether to adopt a Career Education placement 
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program In the school district must be decided at the school board level* 
Once the school board oakes the coandtnentt it becoaes necessary for the 
board Misbers to support their verbal coaodtaent by providing the necessary 
resources and personnel for the progran* The local decision to adopt a 
plaeeaent program must be based upon an understanding of the specific needs 
of the students » the availability of resources vithln the community » and the 
ability of the local school board to jxrovids adequate parsonnel and financial 
support. The local decision must be consistent with realistic program possi* 
bilities» If the local school district does not have the resources available 
to Install the total program, a decision must be made concerning ifhat compo« 
nents of the program are wont relevant. This local decision should provide 
for the adoption of those coisponents of the model that best meet the needs of 
the students and the coomunity. 

Role of the Looal Administration 

Once the school board has approved the Inplementatlon of the placement 
model, the local administration must cax^fully analyze its role# The assess* 
msnt of student characteristics and the assessment of community characteristies, 
as well as an analysis of the local district's resources, goals, and constraints, 
viU provide the necessary data to develop this role. These variables will 
assist the administration as it provides coordination and management of the 
placement program, obtains the support of the professionail staff, obtains the 
support of the comsnmlty, identifies and allocates the necessary resources and 
materials, establishes an evaluation process, determines unique locea require- 
ments for the adoption of the model, and identifies the necessary prerequisite 
activities for students to experience before placement can take place. 
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The local adminlfltration must leek and obtain tte bast Individual available 
to rerve as coordinator for the placement program. The local adainiatration 
nust delegate to hiM the authority to fulfill his responsibility in the aanage-* 
aent of the prograa. The type of coordinator or nemager for the program will 
be determined by the local needs of each individual school district. These 
needa» based upon the characteristics of the students, the characteristics of 
the community, the size of the district, and other variables, will Influence 
the type of coordination needed for each local program. 

For the placement program to succeed, it is necessary to obtain the support 
of the professional staff. The coordinator's primary responsibility Is to work 
with this group (administrators, counselors, teachers) in each school where it 
is to be implemented* Local needs and the unique characteristics of each indi* 
vldual school will determine the strategies (i.e*, Inservlce training, personal 
contact, program planning, public relations using newsletters, etc.) to be 
eiq>loyed by the coordinator. Caare must be exercised to provide the professional 
staff with accurate information concerning the limitations of the placement 
program. Rash promises of success usually work to the detriment of the place- 
ment program.' Diligence must be exercised to deliver all promises of program 
success made to the staff. To insure acceptance and development of a realistic 
program, staff meid>ers must be involved in all phases of planning. They can 
provide the coordinator with the best information concerning the reality of 
the program and the acceptance for it by all staff members. 

For the p. ^eiwnt program to succeed. It is necessary to obtain the sup* 
port of the co dty. Community support will be achieved by the demonstrated 
success of the students who are placed. However, there is need for community 
support before students are placed. At this stage, conmmity leaders can assist 
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in prograa plaimli^s and dtvelcypMnt. Without th% early suiqport of the eommx^ 
nltjf the ftite of the placeasat program is ohriocui* The coordinator a::d the 
plaeeMsnt staff ■net work with professional organisations ^ senrlce clabs, the 
ehaaber of coaaerce, business and industry, educational institutions » and other 
coiBwnity groups and individuals to assure that the progrM viU bf^TC every 
opportunity to succeed. Care must be exercised to deliver on f^^ll program pro- 
mises made to the coamnnity. This viU enhance th^ prospects for continuing 
conmnnity support and the overall success of the program. 

The decision te implement the placement program re^ivlz^n the district to 
matcbi its needs to its resources. If the school district is conmitted to 
developing a placement Tnrogram that will meet the needs of its students » it 
must px^ovide the coordination with all necessary resources. These resources 
must include all needed personnel » building requirements , audio visual and 
written materials » and financial requirements. In compiling the list of 
needed personnel » fiacilities, and materials » the coordinator must develop both 
a list that would meet the minimum requirements and a list that provides for 
maximum success. The lo(*%l aAvinictration must analyze the coordinator's 
request for personnel » facilities » materials » and finances for the placement 
program and determine the degree to which it can svqnport the demands. If the 
school district is unable to provide all of the mentioned necessary resources » 
a modification of the local expectations for the program must be made. The 
local school district muct modify its version of the placement model to keep 
local expectations consistent with available resources* 

When the local school district adopts tLe placement models a formative 
evaluation system must be developed to monitor the progress of the program at 
critical points. The conitment on the part of the school district to provide 
the students and the commanity with a placement program iq^lies the need to 
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tttablith both formtlTi and iwatiTe equation proeeiMi to deteralae hoir 
vtU tbe progTM it aetaierliig its goalt. 

the dlwrilty of .ebool dirtrieti throuehout the United states iriu produce 
unique requlreMnts for e«eh Indlrldual plmeewnt prognta. Theee oniqtie requlre- 
■ente my reiolt In different dlMBtions to pUeeMOt prograM between high 
■ehooli in adjoining ■ehool dittriete or between two high lehoole within the 
•«e lehool district. Som requireatnts that^ opon flret emination, appear 
unique will be present in all school districts. The legal iaplieations of 
operating a plaesMnt prograa nay Tary fron district to district. It is iB?>or- 
taut to be aware of the local or state laws concerning the eqploynent of stu- 
dents and the restrictions concerning the providing cf eq>loyers* lists of 
openings. The relationship of the local district with the apprenticeship 
progTMM and unions; the Equal Opportunity Act that spells out the conditions 
of eq>loyMnt for irdivlduals regardless of sex, color, religion, or ethnic 
background; the scope of ninority probleas within a school district; and the 
relationship of the core city to the surrounding siiburban school districts, 
are all of najor concern. It is not the intent of this paper to discuss all 
possible requirenents of local districts, but to suggest the need for each 
school district to adequately research its own situation and bnlld into its 
■odel a program that will accoaiK>date their specific uniqueness. 

As wutloned earlier, the prototype plaeewnt program cannot be considered 
a stand-alone nodel. For it to function as written, it nist rely on students 
receiving cerUln experiences through curriculUB and guidance activities. The 
local school district asist evaluate the need for such preliminary activities as 
they consider the adoption of the model. 
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Student Asieiraent Goal 

nie goal of Student Asieiiwnt is to describa how tlKt occiqpatioual goals 
of the student population relate to their achieved and projected educational 
and eqploTMnt plans. This description will provide the inforaation necessary 
to define the character of the placeMat prograa for the local school district. 
In order to accooplish this goal^ the required dsta mxt^t be identified^ the 
instruMnts and procv^ures for data collection developed, and a system of data 
analysis and reporting designed. It is ia^rtant that the above Infomstioa 
is gathered on a student-by- student basics for guidance and placettent, as ifell 
as ) eing collated to rep* esent a student population. This vlll result in 
relevant prograa planning. 

Inforaation Requireownts 

Figure 1 on page 7^ illustrates that the student data la obtained from two 
sourcci^: (1) the Student ?la :ilng Questionnaire (see Appendix B) and (2) the 
Student Data File. The student planning questionnaire identifiea irtiat» if any, 
occupational goals each student has and his projected educational and employ- 
oent plans to achieve these goals. The stt*ient data file also identifies the 
student's current level of preparation and provides an Indication of his proba« 
ble success in achieving his projected educational and eagployaent plans. 

One of the most inportant answers the questionnaire provides is irtiat, if 
any, occupational goals each student has. If a student does not state an occu- 
pational goalCs), a determination aust be aade as to whether the student is 
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capable of stating a goal(8) or ifants to state a goal(s). Once the detezvlna- 
tlon la aade, the appropriate action, if indicated, aay bring the scudent to 
the point vhere he is capable of naking nomt decisionCs) about his goal(8). 
If the stiider:; does state an occupational goal(s), then the deteraimtion must 
be made of the appropriateness of his stated goal(s). His goal(8) nmy be to 
continue his education and/or training, secure sow type of eaqployiBent, or a 
coflblnation of both of these possibilities. Once these plans have been deter* 
Blned, additional assessment is necessary to determine vhat specific path(s) 
the student vlshea to foUov. 

If the student wishes post-secondary education and/or training, he nust 
consider vhether he plans to pursur this choice on a full- or part«tlae basis 
and the type of education or training be vants to enter. Tbe choices of edu* 
cational or training opportunities illustrated in Figure 1 on page 7:? include; 
four«*year college or university; Junior college; comiunity college; trade, 
technical, or apprenticeship prograos; contln\ilng or adult educatio'a; occiqia- 
tional preparation in the military services; and others (for exaaple: on-the« 
Job training, correspondence training, etc.). Students who indicate they may 
wish additional education and/or training but are not sure of specifically tbe 
type of prograa they should enter, mist be Identified for additional guidance 
and counseling. 

Any student who indicates post«> secondary eiq>loyoient plans laist determine 
what type of enployment he desires. He nay want to enter into a full^tlae 
Job, a sumsier Job, or a part«tiae Job. A determination mxet be made whether 
the student is looking for a Job or already h^s a Job lined up. Each student 
looking for a Job will need identify and record the specific type » and 
geographic locations of Jobs he Is qualified for and interested in obtaining. 
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This Infomtlon will assist the placenent staff in the identification of 
specific eiq>loyaent areas that need to be emphasized. 

mxxy stucients my indicate plans for both eq^loynent and additional edu* 
cation or training. As an exaaple, a ftOl-tiae student aay feel the need to 
vork during the suoBsr prior to entering college in the fall, or he oay need a 
part*tlsie Job vhile in college. Another student aay iiant to drop out of 
school » nork fuU-tiiae, and go to an adult education claas to obtain a CXD. 

When the questionnaire is administered to students other tlian graduating 
seniors 9 it is necessary to detemdne the projected high school plans of each 
student. Exaaple include students who plan to enter a Tocational auto or 
electronics class; pre-college training courses; or pre*technical training 
prograas. 

Additional data vould include the types of i«ork experiences tbe student 
has had in relationship to his stated occupational goal(s). For instance, the 
student mj haye stated as one of his e^ilojaent .lans the desire to work on a 
part-tijK basis as an apprentice mechanic ifhile pursuing additional train- 
ing in a cciMunity college. Another exaq^e ifould be the student irbo nants to 
be a phamaclst and has part-time vork eiqperience in the sunBertimey or after 
school hours » working in a local pharmacy or other related experiences* 

Other than past vork ej^rience^ tbe data described thus far must be con* 
sidered in light of these factors: (l) it represents only how the student Tiers 
himself in terms of his goals and his plans for achieving these goals; and (2) 
it is future-oriented. Before this data can be validated, the following data 
moat be obtained from the student data file: 

What has the student achieved in the way of high school preparation toward 
the realization of his occ\ipational goals? If, for instance, tbe student's 
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edueatlonAl plans include attendance at a four-year unlverelty^ a dedeion 
would be aade to detendne if the etudent !■ euceeeefuUy pursuii« a college- 
preparation prograa In high school* If the student *s eqploywnt plans Include 
norklng full«^tiae as a secretary upon exit froM the high school, the question 
■ust be asked: ISu this student taken the appropriate courses to qualify for 
the necessary secretarial skillsT*' The Informtion supplied from the student 
assesswnt not only Indicates the degree of goal recOlsm achleTed, but also 
siqpplles the counselor or teacAier vlth an Indicator of the probeble success or 
failure in relation to goal attaiwent* 

Another type of mluable Inforaation concerns the speclAl service program(s) 
the student is currently enrolled in* The decision anst be aade as to the type 
of spedal-serrice assistance needed in order for the student to pursue the 
occiqiational choice after leaTing hlg^ school* 

Instrusents and nrocednres for Data Collection 

Student Assessnent Questionnaire 

fbraat; The purpose of the Student Assessnent Questionnaire (see Appendix 
B, pege 1^) is to obtain data ufalch describes the occiqpatlonal goals and the 
post*secondary educational and eq^yaent plans of the student population* 
Ideally 9 this iiifonsttlon should be collected la an indlvldnal Intenrlev session* 
Bovever, restrictions of tine and availability of staff writers aske this Method 
iapractlcaly if rot in^ossible* The best alternative is to adalnlster the 
student planning questionnaire to grot^s of io aore than fifteen students* The 
instnnent nnst be given by a trained proctor (see Appendix C regarding Lalk- 
Through Instructions on page 163). 
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Ybm questionnalM is eooposed of four Mjor sections. The first ssetion 
dsals with the ctadent's decisions about his occupational goals. Ths second 
section is concerned with the student's education and/or training plans for the 
xealisation of these goals. The relationship bstveen the student's eagployMnt 
plans and his occupational goals is found in section three. The focus of sec- 
tion four is the student's projected high school preparation and the identlfi^ 
cation of his past ei^loyaent experience. (See Appendix C for details regarding 
Instructions for Adalnlsterlng the questionnaire and Instnicticms to the students 
for flllii« out the questionnaire t l^^*) 

Student Data File 

Sijce each indlTidual school district vill design Its ovn Student Data 
Pile (penHUient record) » a unifom fonat for such a file is not recoanended at 
this tiw. The intent of includli^ a discussion of the file is to identify 
inform tioc pertinent to the ftudent assessaent process , irhich should be 
xetriered tram the Sttsdent Data PUe* This data file should include the 
foUowing: 

1. Put and current student course work 

2. Student grade point STexage 

3« Ability » aptitude » interest » and achieTeaent scores 

k. Past and present special-purpose clashes or prograas 

5* parent and fai&ily backgrourds, including place and length of 
residencies 

6. 3ocio<*econoBic inforattion 

7. Personal health history 

8. Attendance and tardiness information 

9. Heebies 9 extraeurricula activities^ etc. 

10. Aspirations » plans » potent lal» etc. 
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IdoAUy^ tbt Infonation in this file is stored in eueh a vmy that It can 
be retrieved or updated irith a alniMua of effort. 

Systea of Data Analyeie and Beporting 

The responses from the Student AssessMUt Questionnaires represent rav data 
and nast be subjected to a nunber of analysis procedures before they are consi- 
dered valid for use in defining the character of the student population* 

The ellJilnation of the ^^invalid" questionnaires is aost iaportant in the 
analysis of data. Such questionnarles, due to inconsistent or incomplete 
responsest aust be separated and referred to the placement staff for the pur* 
pose of additional Interviewing and counseling foUov-up. 

The staff aeiibers vho adainister the questlcmnaire are responsible for 
the processing of the questionnaires. The Infomation tram all the question- 
naires (othrir than those which do not appear valid) is to be entered on a 
response sheet. The design of the response sheet will be detemlned by the 
system of response tabulation used. RecoMsnded astbods of tabulation Irtclude; 
(l) aanual counting, (2) a key-punch systen» or (3) an optical-acen co^^mter 
aystea. The sise of the student pj^p^lAt-^^^ and the access to ccw^puter equip- 
aent are the basic factors to be considered in the choice cI tabulating 
aethods. The response sheet should allow for the identification of the student 
by: OKAns, SSX, and SSOOBM IIOMBER, end contain appropriate response 

blanks for each itea on the questionnaire. This process is necessary since 
several of the sheets in the questionnaire will be separated and dleseainated 
to placeaenty counseling^ and instruction departaents. 

The purpose of the Student Assessaent Questionnaire is as follows: (l) to 
assist the pla^easnt staff to identify the character of the student population 
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in t%rm of tbe types and mnibers of occ^qpational goals the plmcewnt program 
Mist MBTt^f (2) to identify the types of occupational Informtion deewd 
necessary by tbe students to assist then to naOce a CAREKR decisiont (3) to 
proYide inpvt for instractional units related to career exploration and prepara* 
tion» (1^) to provide data for identification of the enploynent plans of the 
student population^ and (6) to identify the accoaplished and projected prepara** 
tlon of the students as related to their stated occupational goals « 

Tbe results obtained from the tabulation processes cannot be considered 
final. Ibe responses obtained from tbe additional counseling procedures iden- 
tified oust be included in these results to assist in the definition of the 
character of tbe student population. When all the tabulation procedures and 
additional counseling processes hare been coqpleted» the net total responses 
are to be reported to the placeaent coordinator. This lnforflation» in conjunc* 
tlon irlth the inforaation obtained trowt the assessment of the local covamlty 
characteristics » is used to define the character of the placsMBt pix>graa of 
the school district. This defines, in general terms, the system of data 
analysis and reporting. At the discretion of the local school district, in 
order to meet individual, identified needs, further data analysis and reporting 
procedures may be developed. 
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A8SESS>ElfT 0? OOMMDNm CHARACTEHISTICS 

Defin.!tion and Purpose of Component 

CoaMunity AsMasaent is the nsans used by the sdiool district to identify 
all available pXaceaent^related fttcilities to assist youth in need of job 
plflkceaent, educational placement , and/or special service assistance, Conmunity 
assessment liiplies the need for identifying economic ^ social, axid educational 
resources that may be used for the placement of the youth in positions related 
to their educational and eaqployment goals. In addition, there is need to 
develop an inventory of placement resources and demographic data vhich may be 
used in conjunction with the student assessment infomation in defining, 
developing, and operating the placement program. 



Definition of the Coomiunity 

For purposes of this paper, the term Cowunity (including the placement 
opportunities contained therein) is defined geographically as ^'immediate'*, 
''state'*, or '"national". "limvedlate or local'' refers to tisit area within 
approximately a twenty-five mile radius of the school. '^State'* refers to the 
fftate in which he lives, and **i»tional" refers to all other ares of the United 
States. 

Placement opportunities for the individual still in school will be most 
often restricted to the local area. For the exiting student, the next appro*- 
priate step in the pursuit of bis occupational goal(s) must take into accoant 
all three of these areas; tAoref^re^. the placement staff has the responsibility 
for collecting as much information about placement opportunities as possible on 
all three levels. ^> 
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Informtion Reqxilraiients 



Appropriate placeaent of students depends upon the developwnt and use of 
inventories timt vill provide information about; (l) opportunities for students 
seeking full-tiae, part-tiMy and/or teoporary (such as suoaser or course-related) 
e^doywnt; (2) opportunities for post* secondary training, retraining, or educa« 
tion; and (3) opportunities for specialised counseling and/or social services 
in addition to those offered by the school district* This Infomatlon, in con« 
junction vlth the Informtion provided by the Student Assessosint, defines the 
character of the placenent progran for the local school district. This defini- 
tion la then used by the guidance and/or placement staff for both long-range 
and short-range planning and program development* 

Collecting and Reporting of Data 

Job Placement Opportunities: 

national; Infbroation at this level will identify projected full-tljne 
eqiloymnt opportunities as reported In such publications as the Utalted States 
DepartMnt of Labor's Occupational OtttliX)k Handbook and the ''Occupational Out- 
look Quarterly''* This inrwr::!*tion can b9 made readily available' to the students 
by purchasing these pttbllcat:jLons and filing them in a Career Resource Center* 
In some cases, this information can be stored and retrieved through the use of 
an automitted retrieval system such as CVIS (Conputerized Vocational Information 
System) » which is discussed in a later portion of the paper (see page 12lf), 

State: Information about eiqployment opportuniti^^ at this level is 
divided into tvc categories: (l) projected, and (2) currently existing* The 
projected eaqployment opportunities for the State of Colorado can be found in a 
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publieatioiiy prepared by tlMi Colorado Dirision of IqployMntt entitled "Oceu-* 
pational (Mlook for Colorado, 1970-1979". (See Appendix pages l83«208«) 
As this publication ^vas prepared in cooperation vith the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics , such a report is probably aTailable in nost states. A 
report of this nature should definitely becoae a part of the Career Resource 
Center and be readily airailable to the students and staff of the school* This 
information can be retrieved either aanually or from an autoMtted system. 
Additiot>al inforaiation of this type is coqpiled through contact vlth placement 
offices of institutions of higher learning, Isbor unions, and business and 
Industry, etc., throughout the state. 

As most occupational information publishsd on the national and state 
levels is Identified by the Dictionary of Occupational Titles classification 
system, it is recommended tiiat an:^^ information not so classified be identified 
to at least the second level of the DOT. This process viU facilitate the use 
of this information in the placement program. 

The system used for the coUeciion of this information is not treated in 
detail here as the available staff and resources will dictate how this is to be 
done. One method used by a public school district to obtain eq^loymsnt oppor- 
tunities is found in Appendix 0, pages 173-1B2, 

One source for obtaining information about currently existing employment 
opportunities is the State Bisploymsnt Job Bank. Nfcny State Employment offices 
are setting up coqmterized Job listings vhich can be accessed either by the 
use of remote, on-line tentinals or daily printouts, ibst of the Job opportuni- 
ties listed in the Job Bank are full-time and many of them require training 
beyond high school. Very few part-time and suansr Jobs appear on this listing* 
Another source of information is the private employment agencies. Again, these 
agen*ies usmally deal with full-tims Jobs. Mwy of these Jobs also require 
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training beyond high school. Other existing opportunities are identified 
through contacts made irith unions and with business and industry. These oppor* 
tunities are also to be classified by the DOT system to facilitate access. 
Other sources of information in?lude publications by Employment Departments, as 
is the case in Colorado , entitled ''Inventory of Job Openings" and "Labor Supply 
Bulletins", (See Appendix E, pages 183^08 for exaixples of these publications,) 
The Jobs listed in these publications are also mostly full-^time in nature. If 
the student is seeking part-time or suner eoployaent in othex' than his own 
local area, probably the beet suggestion is that he contact the placement office 
in that area or, if possible, contact a friend or relative. 

Local; There is probably less information published about current and 
projected employment opportunities for the local area than for the other tiio 
geographical areflts already discussed, Tet, there is the need for local infor«* 
mat ion relating especially to sumner and part-time Jobs, Therefore, it is in 
this ImMdlate area that work must be done by the members of the placanent 
staff. The three rmst coauDn methods for obtaining this information are (l) 
personal contact; (2) telephoning; and (3) mail. While the personal contact 
method is probably the best, it is certainly the most time-consuming. Telephone 
contact is the next most desirable; but, the information obtained is, in most 
cases, less than conplete. The process of mailing out questionnaires and 
fliers is the least time-consuming but probably produces the least information. 
However, all three methods should be used, as it is important to get as much 
information as possible. 

Contact should be made with the following agencies or groups of people: 

1, State Employment Service local office 

2, Social Service organizations such as the Lions Club, 
Kiwanis, Business and Professional Organizations of Women, etc, 
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3. 



BuiinesB OrganiMtions such as the Cbanbers of Ck)nn0rce 



Youth Organizations such as the Suaner Youth Program, 
national AUianeo of Buslnessnsn's Youth PlacaoMnt 
Program, etc. 



5. 



Private Saployiment Agencies 



6. 



Personnel Officers of Business and Industry 



7. 



CooperatiYe Education Teachers in the Schools. (This 
can be a tw^nay effort, as placement can provide in- 
formation for them as veil.) 



8. 



Labor Organizations such as the Central Labor Ibiion 
Council or the unAon hiring office, etc* 



The above list is not complete and is presented as an escam^le of the type 
of agencies and groups to be contacted. 

The exact form or questionnairr* to be used for the collection of this in« 
formation is left to the discretion of the individuals doing the surveying; 
hovever, examples of forms which could be used are l*ound in Appendix F, page 209 
and Appendix G, pages 211-217. As this Information is being gathered, there 
exists the possibility that some inmsdiate eiploynent opportunities will be 
identified. These should be systematically recorded and placement made as sc^n 
as possible. An example of a Job Order Fbrm is foimd in Appendix J, page 22k. 
This same form is used for the recording of all incoming Job orders. 

Regardless hov information is collected, stored, and retrieved, either 
manually or automated on a cathode ray tube (Cl'Sr), the coding of the information 
should be consistent with all other information. The recommended system to be 
used is the DOT classification. 

Educational Placement Opportunities; 

Ifctionalt Information at this level is found In several national publica* 
tions dealing with the iuentif ication and description of institutions of higher 
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learnlxv;. Two such publications, th« College Blue Book and Lovejoy's Directory 
of Collegea and Universities , are apeelfleally reeonnended because of the scope 
of Infomatlon contained therein. This Informtlon can be suppleownted vlth 
college catalogues, brochures, and. In tmny Instances, first-hand Inforaatlon 
provided during visitations by college representatives. Obtaining this type of 
printed InforMitlon can be accomplished by purchasing these publications or by 
requesting that the catalogues and brochures be nailed to you on a yearly 
basis. By siaply nailing a postcard, mo»t colleges vill provide inforoation 
about their program.? free of charge. Access to this inforaation is provided 
by keeping it on file in a Career Resoxirce Center or through storage and 
retrieval by using such as the educational informative data bank of a coaputeri- 
zed system such as CTLS. 

State; One source of information at this J *vel is from the same publica- 
tions as listed in the above paragraph. Additionally, information at this 
level may be obtained from state apprenticeship councils, and from directories 
of approved trade and technical schco.-:« This information may often be 
obtained by nail or telephone contact with the State Board for Vocational E^iuca- 
tion or the state guidance supervisor (State Departmeitt of Education). A tele- 
phone call to the local military recruiters will provide both printed, verbal, 
and A/V information about the nany programs offered by the military. (Kote : 
the military should not be overlooked as an excellent source of training.) 
Other sources of educational opportunities are institutional visitation days, 
college nights, and workshops for the staff and/or students. This Information 
is made available by being kept on file in a Career Resource Center or in an 
autoaated retrieval system if one is available. 
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Lac>l: In addition to all the aourcaa Mentioned above , educational 
plaeeoent opportunities are detemlned by contacting agendea such as continuing 
and adult education and street academies. Other sources to be contacted are: 
local apprentice programs , on-tbe*Job training programs , and area vocational 
centers. Information about these programs is best obtained by telephone or 
personal contact. Persoi^l contact vith the cooperative edticatlon teachers 
will, many times, result in presentations being made to underclass high school 
students 9 thereby making them aware of the possibility of receiving occupational 
training i^lle still in high school. 

Special Purposes Placement Opportunities: 

■ rb lonal: Since placement, at this level, usually is the result of a 
referral by a state or local agency (other than the school), it is not recom- 
mended that an assessment of national agencies be made by a local school 
placement staff. 

Stat^ and Local: Assessment of specials-purpose placement opportunities, 
at these tvo levels, is best accoapllshed by obtaining directories compiled and 
published by state, county, and municipal governmental agencies. These direc- 
torles usually identify the special purposes agencies by: the persons served, 
eligibility requirements, costd, location, and contact perilous, etc. If 
additional infona\tlon about an agency is desired, a form or questionnaire, 
such as the one \n Appendix M on page 231, can used. The resulting infomn- 
tion can then be added to that vhlch already exists. 

In order to safeguard the confidentiality of data relating to special 
serrlee referral, it is suggested that access to such data be controlled by 
tbe Pupil Personnel Office. Also, it is iaportant that a special effort be 
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mde to insure the proper use cf the infontfttion by designated or qualified 
school personnel. This can be achieved by the use of a "keyed" nanual or auto* 
Bftted retrieval systea. 

A continuing process of analysis and evaluation of this assessment data 
anst constantly be conducted in order to sake sure it is current and being used 
■ost effectively. Therefore , provisions anst be isade for a continuous review 
of inforaation about Job and training opportunities currently offered and spe« 
cial services currently accepting the youth in their prograw. The stored data 
mat then be updated or changed according to the findings of this review pro- 
cess. 
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MmHK} THB CHARACTBR OP THE LOCAL PIACBMBlir PROGRAM 

The Plac«nent Center 

The priB»ry purpose of this section is to prorlde a conceptualizmtion of 
the Interfacing of the Yarious ccxsponcats within an operational unit • The 
Placement Center. In addition, this section delineates the type of activities 
which are the responsibility of such a Center and the potential difficulties 
Inherent in the satisfaction of these responsibUities, It is hoped that the 
general concepts and guidelines presented here will be of assistance to any 
school district (or other unit) seeking to establish a Placenent Center within 
its particular jurisdiction. 

The achieTsnent of meaningful placeasnt for an exiting student fron a 
secondary system depends primarily on how well-prepared that student is in 
terms of understanding his or her abilities and pcytential, and the awareness 
the student has of the many alternative ways through which those abilities and 
potential may be applied in the functioning world. The CCEM attei^ts to develop 
both the student's understanding of himself and his or her awareness of the 
possible career alternative available through a coordinated program of educa- 
tional courses and work related to other extracurricula experiences. The edu- 
cational component of the CCBM could be implemented as early as kindergarten » 
irtiile the work experience coi^oMnt would probitbly best be iq>lemented at the 
secondary level, depending on individual student needs. 

The educational and work-related experiences which could be provided to 
any particular student can be identified through th^ use of the Career path 
Mutrix (CPM). The CPU provides a format through which specific career direc- 
tion may be analyzed in terms of necessary or supportive educational and 
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escperiential activities « In >)rief» the CM identifies course requirements and 
other experience which could be expected to lead to successful career develop- 
sent in a nunber of fields* (The number of fields which could be so analyzed 
Is limited only by the capacity of the iqplementing system to Identify^ gather^ 
record^ analyze, and retrieve pertinent data.) 

Figure 1 on page 9^ presents the nacro conceptualisation, while figure 2 
on page S2 presents an approach through wlalch the specific coi^onents of a sub-^ 
Ject area might be analyzed. Each con|K>nent and sub-component has a se^ of 
performance objectives related, to it wLi^, when satisfied, will indicate the 
student's mastery or accoqplishmt^nt level relevant to that activity or experi- 
ence. Properly used, the CFN offers guidelines to alternative career paths 
which could take advantage of the student's existing state of growth and 
development* 

The lole of counseling br«^omes critical in attempting to offer alternative 
courses of action to students and In helping them make at leaert tentative 
career plans. Through counseling, effective direction can be given to the type 
of experiences (both educational and extracurricula) the student might choose* 
Some students receive such counseling from parents and other adults. M&ny stu-* 
dents rely on the counseling of peers, who are usually in no better position to 
give advice than those requesting it* The majority of students must rely on 
the counseling services provided by the educational system* Iftifortuaately, 
such counseling has generally been Inadequate becar.'^e of the excessive case 
load placed on crunselors (as high as 600 students to one counselor) and because 
such counselors rarely have current information on the educational and employ- 
ment opportunities within the commnnity* 
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Figure I 
GOAL & SUBJECT MATRIX 
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The PlAceMxxt Center f?onceptuallzation presented in this section eliminates 
the inadequacies of randon and \mcoordlnated placeoient systems and wovea toward 
the establishment of a coordinsted^ personalized approach that develops the 
hooan resources and potential possessed by the students in our educational sys- 
tem. 

The Placement Center is the catalyst which brings together the attributes 
and Tar ct ions of both the ^Student Characteristics" and "Occupational Character 
of ComBRinity" section of this report into an operational entity designed to 
accomplish the goals of the CCEM. 1%e Placement Center » In seeking to accom* 
plish the goals of the CCEM must perform many functions , including: 

A. Providing as organization unit vlthin which and through which 
the goals and mission of the local district's CCEM can be 
accoaplished* 

Provide a staff » whether large or small, which can provide 
assistance in the identification,^ clarification, and lflq[>le- 
mentation of the system's goals and mission regarding 
Placement Center activities. 

C. Provide a staff, whether large or small, with the specific 
charge and the oscessary skills and abilities for designing, 
implementing and suggesting revisions to their system's 
student placement program. 

D. Provide a central office to which both students and the 
coamiunity can be directed with questions or requests 
regarding student placement. 

B. Provide, wlt*^ proper authorization, a coordination link 
between the system and other public and private agencies 
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concerned with the plAcenent of students in either part-tine 
or full^tine enploynent or other productive or educational 
situations • 

F« Provide a feedback service to the Curriculum Developsaent 

component of the CCEH regarding current and projected appro- 
priateness of present curriculum offerings within the system 
with recoa^tfcdatlons, i^re feasible, for adjustnents in the 
nature of such offerings. 

The Placement Center Rationale 

The Placement Center can best be tlK>ught of as a guide providing service 
and direction to the individual student » assisting him or her to make the t'lan- 
sltlon between the secondary school world and the functioning comnunity environ- 
ment as smoothly as possible • A conceptual diagram of this function of the 
Placement Center is shown in Figure 3A and 38 on page 9$, 
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Figure 3a 




AN UNPHASED, RANDOM, STUDENT PLACEMENT SYSTEM WHICH RARELY 
ALLOWS STUDENT RESOURCES TO WORK IN HARMONY WITH COMMUNITY 
NEEDS FOR THE BENEFIT OF BOTH THE STUDENT AND THE COMMUNITY 

Figure 3t> 




A WELL PLANNED, COOROINATCD, STUDENT PLACEMENT SYSTEM WHICH 
ALLOWS MOST STUDENTS TO UTILIZE THEIR RESOURCES IN HARMONY 
WITH THE COMMUNITY NEEDS FOR THE BENEFIT OF BOTH THE STUDENT 

AND THE COMMUNITY 
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General Guidelines and Concepts for Establishing A Placement Center 

Biere are three basic areas wh.ch will need to be considered in the devel- 
opment of specific policies and procedures for the operationalization of a 
Placement Center. Hie specific content of each area will vary according to: 
(a) the type, size and scope of the system within whici: the Placement Center 
will exist, and (b) the particular mission and purpose of the Center. 

These three basic areas are: (l) Student Assessment - Ihe sise and nature 
of the student clientele; (2) Community Assessment - The nature and scope of 
the defined community which the students are expected to enter; and (3) 
Defined Character of the Placement Program fDCPP) - !Ilie organization of the 
Placement Center and the fimctions and activities around which its operation 
should be centered. 

Student Assessment 

The fii-st area to be considered is Student Assessment. Who shall be the 
clientele of the Placement Center? This decision regarding who the Placement 
Center should serve must be made by the system which would create such a Center. 
However, the operational structure and activity of the Placement Center will 
dei>end heavily on the nature of the clientele to be served. 

There are many clienteles which could be served by the Placement Center. 
Tb define who tshall and who shall not be served, at least the following ques- 
tions must be answered: 

Shall the Center serve: 

1 All continuinf^ students in the system t7ho are seeking part- 

time or summer employment? Only such students who are in 
grades U and 1?? Or, only such students in grade 12? 
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2. All exiting students regardless cf whether they have been 
vocationally or academically prepared through their secondary 
education? 

3. Students vho have either pertaanently or temporarily "dropped 
out'' of their secondary educational program and are seeking 
placement assistance? 

Students who^ once placed^ have found the placement unsatis- 
factory and flUTe requesting additional placement assistance? 
If these students are served, shall there be a maximtoa nuaaiber 
of either years or placements for which the Placement Center 
will be obligated? 

5. Students who have specifically expressed an intent to leave 
the system's conaounity but who are still requesting placement? 

6. Students bound for post-secondary education? If so, shall the 
FlAcement Center be obligated to act as a feeder system to 
only state institutions, or private ones as well? {This 
could become a touchy issue in light of declinine{ enrolL^nts 
in poet- secondary education. ) 

7* and others? 
In fairness to the system which will try to answer these questions, it 
must be kept in mind that to limit their services to fewer than all of the 
students under questions 1 and 2 would probably bring charges of arbitrary and 
capricious action Systems which would serve students under questions 3 wd k 
might expect charges of "enticing** students to leave school short of graduation 
and charges of "conpeting" with free enterprise in the form of proprietary 
placement organizations, llider questions 5 and 6, the system may be charged 
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with using conaminity funds to place etudenti outside of the area, or with per- 
fowling services irtiich each post- secondary institution is budgeted to perform 
luider their admidsions office. 

•Rere are no easy answers to the above questions; however, answers must be 
found before the work of establishing a Placement Center can progress. 

In considering the above questions, the implementir^ system needs to keep 
in mind that if the secondary educational and other experiences are to be 
effective in preparing the student for a career, personal and placement coun- 
seling should begin no later than the entry of the student into the seventh 
grade, aic will allow appropriate educational opportunities and work wd 
other experiences to be scheduled as the student progresses through middle and 
senior high school. Proper gixidance and coimseling services must be provided 
during this period to assure combined development of the human potential of 
each student. The CPM and other such approaches can be of assistance iu anti- 
cipating and monitoring the student •s progress. 

Kie Placement Center staff must consider axxy early career statements and 
goals developed during this stage of placement counseling as tt^ntative and not 
btjlld expectations around them which could generate a sense of failure if they 
are not accowpllshed exactly as stated. These early statements and goals should 
only serve as guidelines toward which the student's remaining secondaiy level 
experiences should be directed. Ihe section of this report dealing with a 
review of the literature indica\;es that theories of career development clearly 
consider goal statements made during the high school years as tentative or 
exploratory (see pages 23-29- ) Consequently, the Placement Center staff should 
anticipate that changes could and probably will occur in these early statements 
as the student matures and his or her experience base broadens. Contact with 
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the atudant during these formative yeara should be relatively frequent In order 
to monitor the developnent of career interests and assist In any modlflcatlcn 
of the career plan. 

TTiere are thrae basic types of placement services which may be required 
by the various students coming through the system Each ^ype of service needs 
to be considered and provided for in the development and establishment of a 
Placement Center concept. Uiese three types of service an: 

1) Educational Placement - Ihie service seeks tc place the student in 
the appropriate secondary, post-seoondary, or special cducatl. .al 
prograB(s) designed to assist in the achievement of the student's 
career goals. 

2) Job Placement - This service seeks to place the exiting student 
dljrectly into full-time, part-time, and summer time enqployment 
consistent with his or her career goals, regardless of whether or 
not the student graduated from a secondary system, 

3) Special Sendees Placement - This service seeks to place the student 
in the particular special service thet can assist him in the achieve- 
ment Ms career goal. Such services provide assistance in the 
eress of health, welfare, family problems, vocational rehabilitation, 
occupational training, or work adjustment 

There are undoubtedly other similar questions which nee*^ to be ssked, with 
either real or potential problems associated with each altemstlve answer. It 
is not the intent of this paper to Judge the merit of, or to place values on, 
either the questions or their alternative answers, but rather to raise the 
issues which must be considered in establishing Student Assessment 
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CoBMunlty Aageaement 



The second area to consider in establishing a HLacement Center is ComBu- 
nity Assessment. »jat shall be the cofflBiunity into which the Placement Center 
should seek to place students? As with Student Assessment , there are many 
definitions^ or components, which co\ad be accepted in order to delineate the 
situstions within which student placements should be considered, Sosie of the 
questions whi^h need to be answered are: 

1. What will be the occupational settings to which the Center will 
limit its placements? 

2. What is the geographical r.rea within which the Center will Umlt 
its placeuents? 

Will the Center seek to pis students only in those situationr 
where the opportunity for placement has come from an ''outside" 
source, or win the Center actively seek to identify or create 
placement opportunities for their students? 
U< Will the Center, in the case of port-secondary bound students, 
only provide catalog information to the inquiring student, or 
will the Oentt.x' make specific recommendations and actively artist 
in placing the student wUh certain institutions? (For example. 
Centers may wish to use the Coiaputer Vocational IhfonMition System 
which is baseiJ upon electxx)nic storage and retrieval of pertinent 
information on post- secondary programs. ) 

What practices will ^he Center establl»^h for keeping current on 

placement opportunities within the community? 

What practices will the Center establish to assure the integrity 
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and confidentiality of placement information? 

VTiat will be the legal liability of the Center, if any, regarding 
student placement? 

8. What policiea t#lll the Center establish to avoid discriminatory 
practices re]ated to race, creed, sex, or age? 

9. What shall be the placement objective of the system in terms of the 
percentage of its students who shall be pxaced into appropriate 
positions? (Ohat is, shall the objective be to place 100^ of all 
students, 100^ of all students who seek placement, or some other 
percentage goal?) 

10. And others.: 

It is not expected that these questions will be any easier to answer than 
those related to Student Assessment s although they must be answered. Whatever 
the particular nature of the Community Assessment s certain aspects of its 
growth and r!evelopment need to be watched closely by the Placement Center staff. 
The first of these is the present employment pattern for the community. A long 
list of ouestions needs to be answered: 
Who are the ma,1or employers? 
Is the labor market expanding or contracting? 

What is the 2 to 5 year projection for the community's labor market? 

What is the profile of the types of jobs available? Do they require 
specific entry- level skills? 

Do the employers prefer tc train their employees on the job, or will 
they accept "externally" trained people? 

What is the attitude of labor leaders and unions toward admitting new 
members and the training received by these members? 

Are new industries ur firms coming into the community that will have 
specific or unique labor requirements? 
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How can information on the enployment pattern best be gathered and 
mairtained? 

And others. 

Another important factor to consider is the population profile of the 
conmiunity. There are very definite trends across the countiy regarding in and 
out migration, and they vaiy in both direction and intensity depending on the 
particular geographical area involved. Also, some conminities are establishing 
significant senior citizen populations which require a particular type or 
support employment to sustain them, other communities tend to attract younger 
segments or the population from other areas of the county. These younger 
imigrators bring with them not only particular support requirements but also 
increased con^wtition for the existing employment opportunities. 

The presence of national wid regional finna within the community could 
result in a disproportionate number of certain types of Jobs to be staffed, 
such as: clerical, assembly, shipping, managerial, accounting, data processing, 
and similar types. 

Whatever the employment profile of the community, it must be watched 
closely and analyzed in terns of future direction and placement orportunities. 
■mis monitoring is an important responsibility of the Placement Center staff. 
TMs need not be an excessive burden of the Center, although it will require a 
staff member with at least working knowledge of labor economics and dynamics. 
The Center staff will find, generally in larger cities, good support in their 
monitoring effort from such organizations as Chambers of Commerce, industrial 
development groups (either private or as departments within the public utilities), 
local offices or the U.S. Department of Labor, city and county planning offices, 
and the state departments of labor, commerce, development and/or planning. 

School districts, or other units, in their attempts to collect information 
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regarding coranunity eiaploymenv needs, should keep in mind three potential arets 
of difficulty related to the collection of such data. The reliability of the 
infortfiation obtained is affecte<l by: 

1. Uie availability of information relating to future plans of employers. 

2. Itie reluctance of employers to give confidential information related 
to future employment opportunities. 

3* The inconsistency vith which some employers follow the DOT classifi- 
cations, thus the necessity of converting the information to the DOT 
code. 

The potential problems which could arise in attempts to collect reliable 
information regarding community employment opportunities shouli' not prevent 
Placement Centers from collecting such information. It is still the best 
available data. Hie Placement Center staff, being aware of the potential pro- 
blems with employment information, should therefore take steps to monitor the 
accuracy of the information by comparing actual with expect opportunities over 
time. 

Information on potential opportunities for post- secondary and special 
training placements is usually mwch more reliable because of the more extensive 
lead time available regarding academic programs. In some cases, placement in 
post- secondary programs may be confirmed as much as one year in advance. The 
Placement Center staff should also establish a monitoring system with providers 
or post-secondarj' and special training programs, so they may become aware of 
any actual or contemplated modifications to such programs and better serve 
their student clientele.. 

Defined Character of the Placement Program 

The third, and most important, of the three basic areas under consideration 
is that dealing with the Defined Charb^.ter of the Placement Program . It is 
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through this area that the actual organization of the Placement Center is 
designed^ programs and methodologies established* and systems of interaction 
with community resource people implemented. Without establishing a definite 
organizational posture for providing service to students and the community, 
and acting in a way supportive of such a posture, the Placement Center will 
probably receive little support from those on whom its effective existence 
depends . 

While the operation of each particular Center will vary according to the 
uniqueness of its environment, the following discussion of seven specific 
areas of a placement program might serve as a guideline for the implementation 
of the concept by School Districts (or other units). These areas are: 

1. Organizational Structure 

2. Student Input and Monitoring 
Student Grcal Development 

k> Community Input 

Ccraparison of Student Resources to Community Needs 
6.. Placement Procedures 
7. Evaluation of Placement Activities 

Qrp^arlzational Structure 

The organizational structure of the Placement Center should consist of: 

1. A director 

2. Placement counselors - determined by a ratio of 1 counselor to 
every 300 students. Such a ratio, based upon a normal academic 
year of l80 days, will ciLow approximately k hours per year of 
counselor time for each student, after assuming a 20^J time 
allowance for administrative work of the counselors. (l80 class 
days X 8 hours per day = IkkO hours - 288 hours administrative 
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time = 1152 hours available for counseling. 1152 hours r 3OO 
students ■ 3-8 counseling hours per student. ) 

3. Secretarietl/clerical personnel on a ratio of 1 such person for 
every 2 coxinselors. 

h Part-time computer programmer (shared vith parent data processing 
staff). 



Figure k 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF A PLACEMENT CENTER 
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The Placement Center Director has the primary responsibility of coordinating 

the activities of the Center in such a way so as to accomplish the goals of 

the Placement Center. Other responsibilities of the Director would include: 

Establishing an Advisory Council comprised of community resource 
people (employers, parents, students, administrators, representa- 
tives from other placement agencies, curriculum developers, and 
community leaders \ Hirough this council, liaison between the 
Center and the community environment is maintained. 

In conjunction with his staff, seek to develop appropriate 
placement opportuiiities for students. 

Assist in counseling of students and other counseling duties as 
situations require. 

and others pertinent to the management of the Placement Center* 
(Note: The Director, and whatever support staff is necessary, 
should be on an 11-month contract to assure continuity of 
ser^dces during the summer intermission. ) 

The Director and other counselors must be trained in guidance and counseling, 
and be skilled in the area of student goal development. Preferably, the 
coTinselors, and especially the Director, should have had training and/or 
experience in collecting, interpreting, and acting on information related to 
labor economics and manpower utilization and development* This would include 
eronomic- trend analysis, population- and demographic-data analysis, interpreta- 
tion anr? anticipation of related Job demand and other pertinent factors. They 
mupt Ve capfll le of identifyinp:, meeting, and working with community resource 
people and t}ie general public, both to inform such people of the concept of the 
Center and to develop placement opportunities for the benefit of their studenc 
clientele. 

Student Input and Monitoring 

The Placement Center staff, utilizing a program of counseling interviews, 
should begin student files on the growth and development of each student as he 
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entera grade 7. Uirctigh scheduled interviews, the counselor should monitor 
and record in the student's file his or her growth and development as he 
matures and his background of experience and skills broadens. Specific action 
8houl(^ be taken to develop s+udent placement files on incoming transfer stu- 
dents as soon as possible upon their entry into the system. Uie student file 
shoulr' contain information on at least the following: 

Name and address 
Number of brothers and sisters 
Occupation of father and mother 
Family status (separated, etc ) 
Previous residences 

Influential adults and their occupations 

Indications of student's mental and physical abilities 

Hobbies and special interests 

Organizational participation (Scouts, Uh, etc ) 

Work experiences 

Uhique experiences (trips, workshops, awards, etc ) 
Academic and vocational courses 

The Center staff should develop a schedule for anticipated placement dates 
or each student. While this schedule can be expected to change somewhat, 
especially with regard to part-time placement, it will assist the counselor 
with the development ol the student's career plans. 

Both this section dealing with Student Input, ai;d the following section 
on Student Goal Development, are to be related to the Career Bath Matrix (CIM) 
discussed on pages 90-92 of this paper. !Ihe CBd provides a valuable format 
for assisting in the development of, at first, tentative career goals and the 
reviewing or alternative paths which could be followed* 



Development of Student Cioals 

The fi rst and most critical factor to be remembered in the development of 
student goals is that any goals or objectives set MUST be those to which the 
student is personally comnltted and be based on his or her own specific decisions. 
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The role of the placement ccunrelor is tc assist in the develcpraent of the 
student's awarpnesfi ref^aniing his or her own potential and to provide informa- 
tion on oareer nlternntives. Once the student has made a decisu^n re<i^nrdini.: n 
career path (albeit a tentative one), the role of the placement counselor is to 
help the student achieve his goal through an appropriate developmental program. 
Figure 5 depicts the continuous process to be followed in the development of 
student goals.: 

Figure 5 
DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT GOALS 
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Cctnmunlty Input 

The Advisory Council developed by the Director of the Center will serve 
as » catalyst f^rcup to assure consminity input to the placement program. This 
proup s^^ould meet on a formal basin at least bi-monthly and on an informal 
basis whenever necessary. The Director and his staff should maintain personal 
contact with each member of the Council in order to keep abreast of current 
developments which could affect the placement program and to continue to gener* 
ate placement opportunities for the student clientele* 

There are two particular groups of people with whom the Director and staff 
should tave special contact: (l) representatives of post-secondary educational 
and special training organizations; and (2) representatives of major employers. 
The first of these groups can be expected to be relatively small. In addition, 
the lead time available for entry into post- secondary education or special 
training is such that limited routine contact should be adequate to avoid any 
adverse impact on the placement program resulting from changes in the plans of 
these organizations.: 

However, the situation with employers is much more dynamic and can change 
direction significantly within days. Consequently, the Center staff should 
develop a listing?: cf all community employers and develop a sample population 
from various lnr!ustries with whom they can maintain contact to monitor develop- 
ments affecting eir5)loyment opportunities. Reasonableness would dictate that 
only employers above a certain size (i.e. 25 employees) or volatile, labor- 
intensive fields (i.e. construction) be included on the list. Hie local 
office of t?]e Department of Eniployment (DOE) can provide a list of all employers 
covere,i by the respective state Enployment Security Law, corded by Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC^ 
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Care mint be taken In requewting thla list from DOE as they are under no obli- 
gation to comply. In fact> they are required by law to hold confidential 
information regarding the employrnent characteristics of participating employers. 
Provider! proper control over the use of such lists is assured, TX)E could legally 
provide a list of all firms with more than 25 employees without releasing infor- 
mation on the specific employment characteristics of any one firm^ This infor- 
mation is usually available on a county-wide basis by SIC code. The primary 
val\ie of this information lies in the development of a community-wide empxoyer 
mailing liat^ 

The DOE list will have gGp3 which will need to be filled in through other 
sources. For example, the DOE list excludes organizations not covered by 
state Emplcyment Security laws such as federal, state, and local government, 
non-profit organizations (i.e. hospitals) and self-employed and agricultural 
workers. Information on these exclusions may be available through the State 
Department of Coimnerce, Chambers of Commerce, unions and trade associations, 
or xjublic utility companies. 

Tc support information obtained through personal contacts, the Center 

staff should develop survey forms which could be mailed to all employers in 

the community • Hhe type cf information solicited on these forms would include: 

Name and address of firm and branches 
Industry code 

Number of employees (present and historical) 
Types of entry-level positions 
Qualifications of people generally hired 
Special training requirements 
Use of part*-time or seasonal help 

Estimatei number of expected vacancies or new positions by type 
(to be cov-^ed according to DOT classifications) 
anfl ether infonnation 

The Placement Center, with regard to the above and similar information, 

must establish safeguards to maintain the confidentiality of data. 
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Comioarlgcn of Community Ifeeds to Student Resource a 



Tfie Placement Center needs to con?)are the relative "fit" between existing 
and pro.iecte'^ placement i^ppc rtunitlea (both educatlf^nnl and employment) nnd the 
student resources available. A^ain, the CPM could be used as a basic anally tical 
format, or another type of matrix could be developed. For example, a matrix 
might be constructed with available placements along one axis and available 
student resources along the other. 

Three possible outcomes could resixlt froir. this analysis of "fit"; (l) The 
number of available placement opportunities could be greater than the number 
of available, interested, and qualified students (usually a concition found in 
a rapidly expanding community); (2) 'Rie ninnber of available placement opportu- 
nities conld be leas than the number of available, interested, and qualified 
students (usually a condition found in declining or economically depressed 
roTmrninlties); or (?) The number of available placement opportunities could equal 
the number of available, interested, and qualified students (usually this con- 
dition is only found in theoretical considerationa)* 

The reaction of the Placement Center to ^ach of these three poaaible out- 
co«8 will, of course, be different. Tb Outcome 1, the Center can react by 
providing the widest poasible choices of career altemativea to its student 
clientele.: The Center would need to keep close watch on shifts in the migra- 
tion trend, however, as it will probably begin to show an influx of "outside" 
resources to fill the community's needs. To Outcome 3. (should it occur), the 
Center must react by careful counseling geared to the probability that such a 
stable condition will be short-lived and by maintaining a careful watch on the 
economic factors which could cause a shift in conditions. Outcome 2 would pre- 
sent the most significant challenge to the Placement Center. There would seem 
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to >e at lenfit six possible reaction strategies: 

V Actively W(>rk vlth potential providers to develop placement opportu- 
nities for stijdent clientele. 
?. Counsel students to defer enterii<<3^ the labor loarket at this time 
(even though their can?er plan may call for it) and to consider 
broadening their -jareer paths through post- secondary or special 
trainiiig programs - aaauming^ they are qualified for such additional 
work. 

3. Counsel students into positions not related to their career path on 
a temporary basis until appropriate placement can be found. 

U. Modify career programs to allow students a broader range of possible 
career paths, (ihis can only be done for students still in the sys- 
tem and fairly far removed from actual placement. ) 
Counsel students to seek placement in other geographicGl areas where 
opportunities may be available. (With the growth in th3 Placement 
Cent<»r concept, it is reasonable to expect the development of regional 
cr national "labor banks" which would attempt to shift available 
resources to areas where the need is more pressing. ) 

( K PrDnsel students into governmental programs (such as Vista, etc. ), 
the military, for further experience and/or training. 

Placement Procedures 

The Placement Center should adopt two types of placeMnt procedures: (l) 
one covering placement of the student into a ixDSt-secondary educational or 
special training program; and (2) one covering the placement of the student 
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into either part-time or full-time employment. 

Once a student has been provided irith, or otherwise obtains, information 
repardin« post- secondary or special training opportunities, and makes a selec- 
tion, the student should so notify the Placeiaent Center. Some students may 
wish to contact the educational or training oiT^anization directly; others may 
wish the Center staff to assist them in such contact. For those students 
fllln/r directly, the Center must rely on the studeni.8 to provide Information 
regardlnr which organizations were contacted and the results obtained. Fbr 
those students assisted by the Center in their filing, the Center can record 
the appropriate information regarding the contact for Inclusion in the student's 
placement file. In this latter case, the student will still need to inform the 
Center of the outcome of the contact and any acceptance of placement* 

TVo alternative procedures could be used by the Center regarding opportuni- 
ties for placement into employment. The first of these involves situations 
where the student secures, or is reject23 for^ employment without assistance 
from, or knowledge of, the Center. In such cases, the Center must rely on the 
student to so inform them. The uncertainty related to the obtaining of this 
type of information can be It. ..ned if the counselor woxild ask a specific ques- 
tion during his contact with the student regarding whether or not he (or she) 
has accepted, or rejected, or been rejected, for cuiy placement opportunities 
since the last counseling interview. Infomation related to positive responses 
can then be Included in the student's file. 

Informsticn regarding placement opportunities processed by the Center is 
easier to maintain control over. A card file on all available enployment 
placement opportunities should be maintained in triplicate by the Center. 
Tt^ese Job inventory cards become the central source of available placements for 
student and counselors. Students who decide to apply for specific placement 
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are given Copy B of the inventory card. Copy A (the original) reaaina in the 
file as a maater record. Hhe name of each atudent *o has aought placement on 
that poaition ia recorded on Copy A. Copy C is placed in the atudent'a place- 
ment file, which ia then pulled and pieced in a "tickler" file to aaaure proper 

follow-up. 

The atudent provides the potential employer with Copy B of the job invcn- 
toi^r card at hia (or her) firat interview. Copy B Inatructa tie potential 
employer to return Uie card to the PlaceMnt Center with notation of date 
hired and ether information. In the event the atudent ia not placed, the 
potential employer ia aaked to return the card atating why the atudenr waa not 
hired. Pupli^ate coplea of the job inventory card are prepared for any other 
atudent who my wish to apply for the same position. The placement ccuntielor 
ahould follow up within a short time on any file for which results of placement 
Interviews have not been received. 



Evaluation of Placement Activities 

lY.e Director of th^ Placement Center should establish evaiuati w . rocedures 
thrcup:h which the effectiver.^ss of the placement program and the appropriatenesa 
of the educaticnal and career development activities can be assessed. 

The first type of evaluation is internal and attempts to compare the actual 
results achieved by the Center with the intended results expected. A secondary 
purpose of this internal evaluation is to determine whether the intended results 
were adeoiiate in order to properly serve the student clientele, Ihe results of 
this internal evaluatior shculH form the basis for establishing subsequent goals 
and cV,lectives for the Center. Hiis, as with all evaluations, should be a con- 
tinunjs process sc that any Heparture from the intended results can be analyzed 




and corrective artion taken as required. 

The evaluation of the appropriatcnesa of the educational and career devel- 
opment program is a more complex matter^ Evaluation forma should be completed 
by "drop-outs", graduating seniors, and alumni recording their impressions of 
their experiences with the career development program. T[lie Senior Planning 
Questionnaire and the Alumni Follow- U)? Survey are both good forms for this pur- 
pose. The Alumni form should be circulated one, three, and five years after 
exiting from the system in order to fully evaluate the career development pro- 
gram. 

The results of tne various evaluation procedures are important to the staff 
of the Placement Center so that they may modify the types and amount of experi- 
ential activities to which the students are being directed, should such action 
be called for. However, results of the evaluation which relate to the educa- 
tional program should be given to the curriculum director for interpretation 
as to possible impact on existing programs. TJie Placement Center can only 
request chauf^es in the academic program. The actual decision to implement 
changes lies elsewhere. 

The T^imctions of A Placement Center 

Much of the preceeding has attenpted to set down general guidelines, al- 
ternatives and related problems which need to be considei^ed in developing the 
scope and mission of a Placement Center. As stated earlier, the specific 
boundaries and operating policies and procedures for any particular Center 
should only be established after the unique environment within which it will 
function has been identified and analyzed. 
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This flection of the paper attempts to aet forth certain activities which 
should be carried out by any Placement Center regardless of size or particular 
environment. While the specific method and procedure for implementing these 
activities will vary from Center tc* Center, the underlying rationale for each 
acti'^/ity should remain constant. 

The establishment of each Placement Center should be preceeded by: 

1. The determination of the goals and mission for that particular 
Placement Center. 

2. Within the goals and mission of the Center, the boundaries and 
scope of operations regarding Student Assessment , Community 
Assessment and Defined Character of Placement Program must be 
determined. 

3. Establishment of a formal organizational xinit with appropriate 
staff and adequate budget to implement and accomplish the 
stated mission and goals of the initiating system* s concept of 
student placement. 

Once the Placement Center is in existence, several steps mudt be carried 

out* Many of these can be carried out simultaneously: 

1. Through student assemblies, or other such meetings, inform the student 
clientele of the establishment of the Center, its mission and goals, 
and the relationship which needs to be established with the students 
in order to assist them in finding meaningful educational or employ- 
ment placement. 

?. Through appropriate channels, announce the establishment of the Center 
to the community's news media and key community resource people (who, 
hopefully, will have been involved from the initial planning of the 
concept ) . 

3, Establish and implement progiams for interviewing each student who 
expresses interest in using the Placement Center - and it should not 
be expected that all studeiits will choose to use the services of the 
Placement Center - in order to get to know each of them and their 




personal plans. Timetables for exiting and other factors could be 
established at this time for use in preliminary planning. (Such 
interviewing should be expanded to cover all students in the secon- 
dary system as soon as the immediate needs of the graduating seniors 
and current '^drop-outs** are met.) 

k. As soon as possible, the Center staff should counsel and work with 
each student in order to develop tentative and alternative plans for 
the experiential and educational development of the student. (It 
mwst be recognized that such plans will need to change as the student 
matures and develops a broader base of jwrsonal experiences. ) 

5. Establish and implement pmirams for developing an inventory of pre- 
sent and potential part-time and full-time employment opportunities 
for students, and gather information on post-secondary and special 
educational and training programs available in the community and 
surrounding area. 

6. Establish with each student a developmental program, using CPU or 
other formats as a guideline, to which he or she agrees and expresses 
personal commitment, (it is itiiportant to the psychological growth of 
the student that such plans contain short-term time frames based upon 
achievable objectives so that each student can build on a foundation 
of successes and current feedback as he or she progresses toward or 
through placement.) 

7. Iirplement the plan and set up a system for maintaining contact with 
the student to monitor progress and to modify specific direction, if 
necessary, during the life of the plan. 

8. Establish and implement a system to monitor the changing employment 
and post- secondary educational environment so that student counseling 
is always based upon current and best available information. 

9. Establish and implement a self- evaluation program in order to analyze 
the strengths and weakne<»««8 of the Placement Center's operation in 
terms of student successes in developing and implementing career 
plans, and the relative successfulness experienced by those actually 
placed by the Center. (The Senior Planning Questionnaire and the 
Alumni Pollow-Up Survey are both good instruments through which stu- 
dent feedback can be obtained. ) 

The single most critical function to be performed by the Placement Center 

is to assure adequate career counseling for each student so as to broaden his 

or her awareness of their own strengths and weaknesses, the variety of en?)loy- 

ment and educational choices available to them, and what must be done now, and 

in the future, to achieve these various alternatives. 
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A Placement Center Operational Model 



In order to sin^plify the many variables which might impact on the opera- 
tions of a Placement Center, a model ie presented in Figure 6 which attempts 
to show the various functions and interactions discussed in the foregoing 
section. 
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FIGURE 6 
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THE ROLE OP SUPPORT SYSTEMS IN THE FIACEMENT MODEL 
Delivery System 

I .trodnction 

The objective of the Placement Information System (PINS) is to provide 
data-handling systems of both automated and manual design to meet the needs of 
school placement programs, regardless or their size. Hie system must be 
riesigned to facilitate the quick and efficient retrieval and updating of infor- 
mation about community resources and student characteristics. General con- 
straints for design of the PIN system include: (l) The system must be trans- 
portable; (2) The system mu?t be designed in conjunction with the placement 
model; (3) Hie information base must be coti?)atiDle with data systems supporting 
the other career education components; (k) If automated, the system must be 
usalDle in most comiputer enviionments; (5) It must be possible to easily iden- 
tify 8 sturlent who meets the requirements of a job; (6) It must be possible to 
ecsilv identify a meeting the requirements of a student; (7) Information 
flescribinf^ post-secondary education must be available; and (9) Information 
'^esoribinp special services opi)ortiirities must be available. 

Different t:/pes of deliver/ systems are considered to support the place- 
ment mndel. The differences in school size, staff, money, community interest, 
and needs in various school districts, require that consideration be given to 
mo^-e than one system design. Additional factors that must be considered before 
a schrol district makes a final decision on one system include: the number of 
stt?dents in the school district, the amount of data about a student that the 



school elects to carry, the noaiber of students who wish to participate in the 
placement program, and the speed with which the placement system may operate 
in the school district. Four levels of data systems that deserve consideration 
inr^lude: (l) manual; (2) key sort,; (3) batch; and (h) terminal-based or on- 
line. 

Manual 

Hie school district which makes the decision to adopt a simple, manual 
system may wish to engage a standard record- keeping system such as a card 
format. (See Appendix N, page 233.) lh« more sophisticated, automated 
system might be needed if a massive number ot records are to be searched, Uie 
manual system has the student data contained on ^ x 8 cards, shoving the 
student's occupational interests, interests in sxnnmer time, full-time, or part- 
time en?)loyment, and the student's special education experiences. TJiis card 
includes the students occupational goals by DOT classification, or another 
rompatible system. The manual system contains 8 cards with job order 
information from companies willing to employ students. Ihe information con- 
tained in these files includes starting dates, whether the Job is part-time, 
full-time, or summer time, and whether the Job is already under a cooperative 
educational contract or cooperative educational placement contract Ihis form 
provides apace to list a complete Job description. The form also lists the 
location of a Job that is different from the location of the company offering 
the ,1rh, information cn minimum or maximum pay scales, commissions, tips, or 

'^ertime, t^/pes cV benefits, work experiences necessary to obtain the Job, and 
any special physical reouiremencs required to perform the Job. 
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Kay Sort 

Some sch'ocl districts will need to have mere control of data and greater 
ability tc search files in locating the data. 'Ihe requirements or these dis- 
tricts may call for a key sort manual data-retrieval system. (See Appendix 0 
on page 238. ) A key sort system provides the ability to locate a student or 
,1cb quickly when the description of the desired student or Job involves complex 
data, l^e description may contain five or more attributes to be searched, 
selecting cards from the file that fit each desired attribute through a sorting 
technique, the student and job can be located and matched with case. 

A key sort system is set up by identifying, on a 5 x 8 card, all of the 
attributes which are required for sorting. When the card is filled out and the 
face or the card has information added to it, each item that is a search attri- 
bute is notched on the edge of the card. When all of the cards are put together 
in a file, a metal rod inserted along the edge of the cards at the spot where 
the desired attribute is recorded. All cards which have the attribute will then 
fall cut f t^e file and all of the cards which do not have the attribute will 
remain rn the metai rod. This type of manual searching technique allows 
secrrhin^ through many K.undreds of cards, one attribute at a time, and contin- 
uing to reduce the size of the file being searched until Just a small number 
of cards remain. When there are no ntore than ten to thirty cards, it becomes 
easy to manually identify the student, company, or school that satisfies the 
selected criteria. 

Most key sort systems allow for 100 to 130 individual attributes to be 
searched. It is recommended that a system layout be developed with alphabeti- 
cal sort capability, to enable student cards to be put in order by name. The 
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cards irtust also have aptitudes, major educational experiences that relate 
rlirectly tr work, interests the student has in various occupational areas, the 
specific type of work he is interested in, and/or the type of education desired. 
When an employer calls the placement office and aaks for a student with a cer- 
tain background, the counselor can take the student file, use the key sort rod, 
and search item by item until an individual or small group of students have 
been identified with the work experience or educational experience the employer 
requested. 

Batch 

It is recommended that a large school district, with many students and 
jobs, adopt an automated system. The exact design of automated systems 
assumes many forms. However, batch operations are performed in basically the 
saine manner. 

Information collected during the day in a counselor's orfice may be trans- 
mi tte^l by internal mail cr hand-carried to the computer center for the first 
step in Batch Processi'^f; key punching. The type of installation determines 
the time involved to complete the process* Key-punched material is scheduled 
for processing on the computer. After the computer processing is complete 
end tie reports have been printed, the data returns by internal mail or special 
r urier tc the requesting counselor or department. This type of system is 
designed for a one- or two-day turn-around time. 

n-Ilne 

The terminal-based, or on-line, system utilizes low speed terminals such 
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Q8 telet>T>es with keyboard printing mechanisms, or faster cathode ray tube 
(CRT) display teminals. Regardless of the terrdnai used, the concept or this 
System is tliHt, the user tr.ay mako contact directly with the computer * t)i^ lime 
the in^Uvidual is interested in obtaining information. Information about a job 
or student is entered on a tiTpewriter-type keyboard and tranamLtt-*d to the com- 
puter for an immediate search of the data files to locate students who match 
the order. On-line systems have the advantage of letting the user know insMdi- 
ately if the search failed to find the Item that fit the description. Itader 
these circumstances, the user may modify the search criterit^ by deleting some 
items or possibly making them less restrictive and requesting a second search 
of tne files. This process may continue until the counselor feels an adequate 
representation of the students or job has been reprieved from the computer and 
has been displayed en the terminal. 

The rn-line system also allows the counselor to extract individual records 
of students, to add information wnich is either a change from previous data 
carried on the student, or new information about a student or job. Students 
may also i^se the computer terminals to search occupational or educational files. 
Many systems of this type are available. Examples include: the Computerized 
Vrcational Information gystem (CVIS) in Willowbrook, Illinois; the Decision 
Making System at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; and the Occupational 
Information Access System at the Ihiversity of Oregon. These types of on-lina 
systems oi)erate in what is technically called Multi-Programning Mode, This 
operation allcws for counselor ^uests from a terminal to be processed at a 
computer site at the same time that i)ayroll or accounts i>ayable systems are 
also cperatin/:^. The advantage of the system is that the counselor or student 
never has to wait to receive information or update a record. 
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L«r«e^ school dldtrirts have this type of computer «y«tem. Many school 
districts in the Uhited States possess large, third-generation computer systems 
with coiamini rations capabilities and a Multi- Programming Operating System. 

Characteristics of an Automated PIN System 

Wie characteristics of an automated retrieval system include: a data base, 
poasibility data, and Job placement data providing unique capabilities for the 
support of Career Education Programs. 

Data Base; Uie number of sxudent records anticipated in the larger school 
districts dictates the use of a large, automated system. Such a district may 
expect to have from 300 to 1,000 students or more interested in finding a job 
throtgh the placemsnt office. Tl.is number of students, multiplied by the 
nuniber of data items used as descriptors in a search, bring the figures to the 
neighborhood of J*0,000 to 50,000 descriptive considerations in identifying a 
student, or small group of students, to fit a particular job. Each one of 
these student records has within it items of information that are used as 
search descriptors when wishing to locate a student in order to fill a job 
position. 'Ihe Placement Model anticipates upwards of four items of information 
to be sear':!hed a. any given time in order to locate the right job for the 
student. 

Transpc rtaMlity; An ai;toma'ted system is transportable. The services 
'.eeded to set up a placement system could be made available to small school 
rUstrirts, either through local service bureaus or national time-sharing 
services, at reasonable costs. These types of services can be used to provide 
on-line, real- time access through remote coimmanications. 
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Accuracy; A special advantage in having an automated system for locating 
students for jobs is that the system is able to avoid overlooking any student 
in the search process of matching a Job to a student. An automated system is 
not affected by counselor bias or deterred from looking at all the records 
because of the time involved in manual selection • When requested by a counse- 
lor, an au',omated retrieval system locates all of the students that have the 
backgrounds, experience, training courses, and interests to fit a particular 
employer's .1ob requirements. This system gives each student an equal chance at 
bein/? cinosen for a particular Job. 

In-- Depth Search; Another advantage to having the PIN system automated is 
that it is able tc carry several Job requests by a single student. A student 
in his senior year would be able to request a full-time Job upon graduation, a 
part-time job on weekends prior to graduation, or a part-time Job after gradua- 
tion. 

Current l>nta: The use of an automated system allows data tc be easily 
changed. If, as a result of an interview, a student has been turned down by 
an employer, that information can be quickly entered into the computer system. 
If a student wishes to change his request for a type of Job, that can also be 
entered. 

The computer files will be divided into security groupings; each group 
reouirinp; a different cede for access. This coded access will be used for both 
batch and remote access processing. The security codes can be changed easily 
and often, as the situation dictates, 

Tl^e nrci pings for restricted access of data will be made to correspond to 
'^ccel scfH^cl policies such as; data requiring parental i>ermisfiion, deta with 
access restricted to certain school staff, open-access data, etc. 
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Interface with District Information SysteniB 



Student Accounting 

The student records used by the placement office are integrated into the 
main student file. This record is retrievable only by specially identified 
personnel such as: counselors, administrators, and teachers. 

In order to counteract the loss of information which so often occurs in 
multiple files, single-record updating offers an answer • Whenever student data 
concerning grades, phone number, address, future desires, test scores, etc.:, 
need to be entered into the syst -n, they are entered into the system only once. 
The student data, once entered from any source within the school, will change 
the student's one single file. 

The single-file concept brings about a needed interrelationship of \inits. 
Complete student information profiles would be available to all authorized per- 
sonnel within the school system. 



Stuc^ent Scheduling 

The automated system increases effectiveness in the interaction of curri" 
culi;m and placement. If a student either fails to complete a unit or fails to 
sign up for a unit which is necessary for goal accomplishment, the student and 
his counselor are given warning notices that his current progress may not allow 
him 'c obtain his goal.. 

In the area of course selection, a school district has the ability to moni- 
tor a student's progress by terminal objectives. If, during the senior year, a 
student chooses to switch from one academic goal to another, this system reports, 
to the student and counselor, the curriculum offerings that are available to the 
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student with a minimum amount of backtracking in his curriculum. 
Guidance 

The PIN system provides the flexibility of the reorientation of the stu- 
dent career goal and resulting curriculum choices. Hie system relies upon the 
career path matrix (CFM), which indicates the curriculum units and associated 
performance objectives to prepare for specific occupations. The student record 
shows the satisfactory completion of various performance objectives as the 
student progresses along the educational path. The CPU and student records are 
easily matched so new, desired curriculum information may be quickly obtained 
by the student or counselor. 

Technology 

Ha rdva re 

T^.e dreams of recent years for Virtual Memoiy, Holographic Memoiy, inexpen- 
sive, efficient cathode rey terminals (CRT), have become the reality of today's 
computer world. There have been many technological breakthroughs and price 
reductions in the industry in the past few years. 

It is common for school districts to have very large multi-programmed com- 
puters that can do all the processing of the administrational departments in 
the areas of payroll, accounting, etc., and also perform very efficiently in 
instructional areas for computerized instruction or computer-managed instruc- 
tion, etc.. Because or the technical capabilities of running many jobs at one 
time, there are now nationwide coniputer services offering remote communications 
capabilities to schools ol* almost any size. 
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Software 

The available computer software used is of a customized nature in order to 
fit into existing data-processing schemes. An alternative is a generalized, 
infrrmsticn-raanagement systeui adaptable to most school district's data proces- 
sinf7 needs • The overall career education data processing system demands 
flexible data handling and non-technical personnel generated reporting. 

A generalized information-management system is easily learned by all staff 
members in the school district. The average time for training usually does not 
exceed two days. B'iis type of system allows the administrators, secretaries, 
counselors, and teachers to extract information and update records, euid to 
form and generate reports. Ihis type of system also allows the staff members 
to quickly locate a group of students within the student file who fit the 
descriptors for a particular Job or other requirement. 

TJie Ftelfltionship of Support Systems to Student and Community Assessment 

After the local school district has made a commitment tc install a career 
education proprram, an assessment of both the student population and the commu- 
nity environment to be served will provide the founo«5tion for the design of the 
placement profrram. 

Student Asgessment 

The data in the files will be generated from the student planning ques- 
tionnaire and the pupil data system or school records. TJie information lists 
the immediate and long-range occupational goals each student has, and how they 
plan to achieve a realizatioi: of these goals. It is iniportant that the assess- 
ment avoids overlap in gathering information, thus providing for a blended 
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retrieval system which obtains what it needs frotn two (or more) data banks. 

If the student wishes additional education and/or training, data pertain- 
ing to this will be i^tcred. If a student plans to enter the labor force, data 
pertaining to the occupational area will be stored. A student may indicate a 
desire to work and go to school at the saine time. Again, provision is made to 
retain and retrieve this type of data. 

An assessment of the student body must be made from the data to determine 
the design of the placement program. 

An assessment of the individual student miBt be made by analyzing the 
a^'ailable data and determining ir the goal stated by the student is realistic 
and what, if anything, must be accomplished to assist the student to achieve 
his goals. 

The assessment data will be facilitated by individual, statistical, sumnary 
and exception reports. 

Community Assessment 

This system will contain all of the information obtained by questionnaire 
and interview assessments of the community, The data collected by the community 
assessment will be aggregated and used to assist the local school district to 
determine the make-up ot its placement program. The types of information 
supplied include: how many jobs, of what type, are expected to be available in 
a local community at the time the next class graduates and for the next three 
/i^raduating classes; what types of companies will take exiting students (drop- 
outs and graduating seniors) as employees; what types of companies require 
vocational training after high school; what types of companies require special 
program training after high school; what types of companies require higher 
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education at the university level. 

T!he information contained in the conxmrnity aaaesstnent file will include: 
government euqployment aervice information, the namea of apecific companies and 
their respective industrial claaaificationa (S.I.C, coded), and the specific 
jobs within the company claaaified by DOT titlea. Salary rangea for each job 
and the number of current eniployeea in each job category will also be indicated. 
Information on the previoua numbera of employeea will be collected as one vari- 
able in making statiatical projections of openinga for particular induatriea 
in future years. 

Hie type of information collected in the community assessment survey will 
be used for statistical purposes to determine the make-up and direction of the 
placement program. It will also be used as individual data for future job 
opportunities files. One category of community assessment will be a list of 
all the educational ejod training opportunitiea available within the community. 
This information includea vocational centers, technical and trade training 
cencers, apprenticeahip and on-the-job training facilities, junior colleges, 
community colleges, and private and atate collegea and univeraities. Hie 
Special Purposes Placement will include information about facilities in the 
community for pnyaically /mentally handicapped peraonnel, programa for those in 
need of financial assistance during training programs, etc. (See Appendix M 
on page 231.) This data, used for placement purpose, will be contained in the 
special purposes placement file. 

The Local Placement Program 

Tbe Loral Placement Program requires two types of data filea The first 
is a file with standard information about each atudent. Special information 
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needed to place a studert in a Job will be carried here. The second file 
contains information about placement opportunities for students pertaining to 
specific Job openings, educational and training facilities, and special pro- 
grams for the preparation of students for placement. This second file provides 
the following information: 

Job Opportimities 

Jbr Job opportunities, a search system is available in both a manual and 
automated version. Uie manual system utilizes a 5 x 8 card stock. (See 
Appendix 0 on page 238.) The automated Job system provides data necessaiy to 
relate a student's occupational desires with actual Job openings. The opera- 
tion, concepts, and computer software require the same specifications as those 
in the regular student file update and retrieval procedures. 

Job opportunities data will be available in the Job file throughout the 
year. Hrwever, peak load is expected near the end of the spring semester when 
the placement, staff receives and fills Job orders for summer and full-time Jobs. 
During; the year, this file will primarily list hard-to-find Jobs or part-time 
"spot'' jobs such as babysitting, grass cutti.ig, etc. 

The computer software used to extrpct the Jobs will be either a generali- 
zed information-management system or a customised, individually-designed program 
to fit into an existing data-processing operation. The requirements for the 
software demand the ability to search for the descriptive terms and locate the 
Jobs that fit those descriptor terms located in the file. Bie actual matching 
process of studenta-tc-Jobs is performed by a properly inserviced placement 
staff member. 

The Job opportunities file contains an employer atlas (lists of all local 
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employers) and lists of companies which have indicated a desire to work with 
the school staff. file also provides: the record of the company's response 

to a renuest Tor a .-Job opening assistance in some special occupational 
training program; the placement staff with the option to extract data, update 
data fror a remote terminal, or have listings printed out for placement survey 
functions; and lists of the companies which have indicated interest in working 
with the placement staff even though there are not openings at the present. 

Educational Opportunities 

Bie Educational Search System provides information on four-year colleges, 
two-year colleges, community colleges, technical institutions, etc, and pro- 
vides the means for a student to locate and study those institutions that meet 
his educational and/or training needs and interests. The system makes informa- 
tion about individual schools* en^ronce requirements, tuition, etc, available- 
to the student upon request. (See Appendix L, page 229.) 

The Eflucational Search System allows a student to skim through a massive 
file of infonnation and locate the specific schools satisfying his personal 
criteria. The occupational and educational information in the system is com- 
prehensive and complete, which prevents a counselor from rei)eating the same 
infoTination over an<1 over again to thousands of students. The student is not 
hurried in his search nor is he influenced by another indi vidua '-*s biases. The 
computer is able to keep track of where the student has been, what occupations 
or educational institutions he has already investigated, and possesses the 
ability to provide the information to the student any time he wishes to search 
through the career files. 
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Special Pt:rposes Placement 

r>perial Services Search System is capable of locating specific infor- 
mation for tlie student needing a particular type of special services placement. 
In a city the size of T^enver, there may be as many as 700 special purposes 
placement organizations. In larger cities such as Los Angeles, there may be 
1500 or mere of these organizations. Federal, state, and local government 
agencies offer vocational training programs and financial programs to students, 
while charitable and philanthropic organizations in local areas provide pro- 
grams in training or aid for exiting students. Sometimes, the volume of data 
demands an automated retrieval system. However, it must be pointed out that a 
manual system, while slower, is capable of handling a large volume of this kind 
of data. 



Support Systems for the KLaceioent Model 

The support systems for the Placement Model include the student planning 
data, the student data file, the follow-up information system, and the career 

information system.. 



Student Planning Pata 

The stuOCiiT planning data system is under review and modification, and no 
infrnnetion is available at this time. A separate report is planned. 



Student D^ta File 

The operational portion of the Placement Information (PIN) System involves 
the maintenance and provision of data concerning students and the post- secondary 
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placement they are eeeklnfi. To the extent poasible, the PIN syatem acc^aaea 
student records already maintained by the achool diatrict. Much of the infor- 
mation needed about a student is contained in the achool diatrict file. Even 
thoijgh the atudent aasesanent provj dea information about students' poat-high 
achool work or educational plana, there are certain bite of information that 
need to be aaked about a atudent for placement purposea. Examcplea include: 
(1) Doea the atudent have a driver's licenae? (2) Is he employed? (3) What 
type of placement would the student like to have — summer time, full-time, part- 
time? (k) What are the student's physical capabilities? (5) Can he lift 75 
pouiids, work in sub-rero settings, etc? and (6) What type of Job is the 
student interested in? As a result, the system miist include information about 
previous work experience: who the student has worked for, the kind of work, 
how long enployed, etc. 

Follow-Up Infonaation System 

The follow-up system focuses upon a Senior Planning Questionnaire and a 
•erles of Fcllow-Ulp Questionnaires. Hie data from the questionnaires can be 
included in the student data file. 

Career Information System - Placement Data 

The Career Information System provides Information regarding occupations 
that pertain directly to the Pla ement Model. 

The PIN System may include an automated or manual, occupational information- 
searching system. Hie occupational- search system allows a student to begin an 
investigation without a specific occupation In mind. He asks the computer to 
locate data regarding an occupation that has oertedn attrlbutea in which he ia 
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interested. Ihis flystem provides the student direction toward particular 
occupational clusters. After the student supplies the computer with informa- 
tion about his particular interests and choices, the conqputer will furnish a 
printout of occuimtions that are congruent with these variables. Each occupa- 
tion contains a short description or the woric performed and the educational and 
experience requirements for working in that occupation. The system also has 
the ability tc provide the student with Information about a specific occupation 
when he enters the title of an occupation of Interest to him. Detailed descrlp' 
ticns of these occupations are not available on either the automated or manual 
system; therefore, the student is referred to the written information available 
in the Career Resource Center. 



Ihe placement information system, whether it be manual or computerized, 
for a small school or large, is designed to bring a student together with a 
,iob or educational experience that is most suitable. Bie school district's 
choice r.f technology, software, student data, and job data must be made to fit 
the individual needs of the school and community. The model recommends that 
certain areas of information and delivery be incorporated in any placement 
Information cyd\.em to make it a success. 
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RESEARCH SUCXSSTIONS 



Innumerable research poasibilities can be generated from the HLacenent 
Model, Uiia section of the paper vill deal with those questions that are con- 
sidered to be the most important ones to be answered by research. First, 
research questions relating to the overall effectiveness of the HLacenent Model 
will be discussed. Second, research questions about specific areas of the 
Placement Model will be explored. 

The nrst critical ques'Aon to be answered by research is whether the 
measurable effects of the implemented Placement Model are significantly better 
than effects of having no placement program at all, Ihls research should also 
address the feasibility of the Placement Model standing alone without the other 
components of the CCEM. 

The second critical area of research can only be undertaken when many or 
all cf the components of the CCEM have been developed. Is it more effective to 
introduce the entire CCEM at one time into a school system, or should the model 
be introduced in parts or stages? For example, if the Placement Model section 
were to ^ce implemented first, would it help better define the needs of students 
in relation to the Curriculum and Guidance cazjponents? Also, what about the 
feasibility of using only part of the entire model? What goals are accomplished, 
what problems are encountered, if a piecemeal approach is employed? 

The Placement Model attempts to combine meeting the needs of the individual 
student in making his career decisions with better meeting the demands of 
society by filling certain occupational voids. Research questions relating to 
this aspect wc^ld be cnes like; What impact does implementation of the Place- 
ment Model have on meeting the conmtunity*8 employment demands and filling oppor- 
tunities? What effect does placing emphasis on job market conditions have on 
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etudenta' attitudes toward the career choice proceas? 

Many unquantified variables nuit be considered by a local district 
wishing to implement the Placement Model. Uirough investigation and research, 
many of these variables could be quantified in a general sense which would 
slBjplilV the local district's work. For exanple, what are the aaximum-minlmum 
resources needed to inplement the model from cost-benefit points of view? What 
are the general projected costs for various parts of the Placement Mbdel, i.e., 
computerized infonnation system, community Information survey, student charac- 
teristics analysis, etc. ? 

One of the underlying goals of the Hacement Model, and of the entire CCa<, 
is to help students make better - more reaUstic - career decisions. Any 
evaluation of the system, thus, must in part consider whether this goal is 
being achieved. To this point, no reliable or valid way of naasurlng the 
realism of an individual's career choice has been developed. ThiB identifica- 
tion of reaUstic decisions is also important to the process of the Placement 
Model since the Student Assessment Questionnaire is designed to identify both 
sttidents who have not made a decision and those who have made a decision that 
is inconsistent with other data. Research into the problem of assessing realis- 
tic decif/.ons could involve approaches like determining, by discriminate func- 
tion analysis, the probabilities of success in careers given certain factors 
or development or strategies for statistical determination (i.e., inconsistency 
analysis) of insincere, unrealistic, student responses. 

Many other areas can be researched. Investigation into the ramifications 
of any :^:-ticular theoretical underpinning upon a given aspect of the Placement 
Model can be made (i.e., given Holland's theory of Career Development, what is 
the best method for trainiiig Placement Personnel?) Bie possibilities are mani- 
fold. 
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NAME 

Last First 



SECTION I 

Part A: 



Have you made a tentative decision about what occupational 
goals you wish to pursue after you leave high school? 
YES 



NO 



Part B: 



If your answer was "NO" to Part A, Please explain "where you 
are" in relation to stating occupational goals. 
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NAME_ 

Last First 

Part C: 

Item I: If your answer was "YES" to Part A please list, in order 
of preference, the occupational goal(s) yr a would like 
to achieve. 

a. 

b. 

Item 2: What obstacles do you feel may possibly interfere with 
your realization of the occupational goal(s) listed in 
Item I? 



Item 3: If your answer was "YES" to Part A please list, in order of 
preference, the occupational goal(s) you think you will 
achieve based upon your knowledge of your own abilities, 
interests, and values, etc. 

a. 

b. 

Item 4: What obstacles do you feel may possibly interfere with 
your realization of the occupational goal(s) listed in 
Item 2? 
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NAME 

Last Fir ' , 

Part D: 

Listed below are selected examples of occupational information. 
Referring to the occupational goal(s) you identified in Part C, 
Item I and Part C, Item 2, place a check mark beside the examples 
you wish to investigate in more depth. 

Employment Outlook Locally 

Employment Outlook Nationally 

' mount of Education and/or Training 

Cost of Education and/or Training 

Working Conditions 

Fringe Benefits — Vacation, Sick Leave, Hospitalization, etc. 

QualiLications — Age, Training, Aptitude, License, etc. 

Union Dues, Association Fees 

Advancement Possibilities 

Earnings, Raises 

Tools or Equipment 

Other — Please list examples of occupational information 

that are of interest to you but are not listed above. 
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NAME 

Last First 

SECTION II 

Part A: 

Additional education and/or training after leaving high 
school: (Place a check mark in the blank beside each statement 
that describes your present plans for education or training after 
you leave high school) . 

I plan to continue mv education on a full-time basis. 

I plan to continue my education on a part-time basis. 

I plan to attend a university or four year college. 

I plan to attend a community or junior college. 

I plan to attend a trade or technical school. 

I plan to enter an apprenticeship program. 

I plan to enter a continuing or adult education program. (GED) 

I plan to enlist in an Armed Services training prograr^. 

I have no definite plans at this time but need help to make a 

decision. 

I have no plans for additional education and/or training. 



Part B: 

If your plans include additional education and/or training 
after leaving high school, do you feel you will need financial 
aic such as . jholar ships, grants, or loans to achieve your goal? 

— ir»i 
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FIRST DRAFT 



NAME 



Last First 

Part C: 

If you plan to attend a college or uaiversity, indicate your 
first, second, and third choices, by number, in the blanks beside 
the name of each institution: 

Adams State College, Alamosa 

Aims Junior College, Greeley 

Arapahoe Community College, Littleton 

Baptist Bible College, Denver 

Belleview College, Denver 

Colorado Alpine, USIU, Steamboat Springs 

Colorado Baptist Junior College, Westminister 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs 

Colorado Mountain College, Glenwood Springs 

Colorado Mountain College, Leadville 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden 

Colorado State University, Ft. Collins 

Colorado Western College, Montrose 

Colorado Womens College, Denver 

Community College of Denver, Auraria, Denver 

Community College of Denver, North, Denver 

Community College of Denver, Red Rocks, Lakewood 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver 

El Paso Community College, Colorado Springs 

Ft. Lewis College, Durango 

Iliff School of Theology, Denver 

Lamar Community College, Lamar 

Loretto Heights College, Denver 

Mesa College, Grand Junction 

Metropolitan State College, Denver 

Morgan County Community College, Ft. Morgan 

Nazarene Bible College, Colorado Springs 

Northeastern Junior College, Sterling 

Otero Junior College, La Junta 

Rangely College, Rangely 

Regis College. Denver 

Rockmont College, Denver 

Southern Colorado State College, Pueblo 

St. Thomas Seminary, Denver 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad 

University of Colorado, Boulder 

University of Colorado, Colorado Springs 

University of Colorado, Denver 

University of Denver, Denver 

University of Northern Colorado, Greeley 

v;estern State College, Gunnison 

Military Sotrvice Academies 

Out of State — Eastern United States 

of State — Midwestern United States 

0 of Stat^ Southern United States 

Out of State — v;estern United States 

No rolpctior at this time but need help to make a decision. 
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FIRST DRAFT 



NAME 

Last First 

Part D: 

If you plan to attend a trade or technical school indica*:e 
your first, second and third choices, if applicable, by writing 
the name of the school (s) in the blanks below. 

First Choice: 

Second Choice: 
Third Choice: 

I have no definite plan at this time but need help to make 

a decision. 
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FIRST DRAFT 



NAME 

Last First 

SECTION III 

Part A: 

Employment plans after leaving high school: (Place a check 
mark in the blank beside each statement that describes your present 
plans for employment after you leave high school) . 

I plan to look for a full-time job. (At least 30 hours a week.) 

I have a full-time job lined up. (At least 30 hours a week.) 

I plan to look for a part-time job. (Less than 30 hours a week.) 

I have a part-time job lined up. (Less than 30 hours a week.) 

I plan to look for a summer job. 

I have a summer job lined up. 

I plan to enlist in the Armed Services. 

I have no definite work plans at this time. 
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if IKbl DRAF'T 



NAME 

Last First 

Part B: 

Loc€ :ion For Employment. (I lace a check mark beside each 
location that describes where you are most interested in being 
employed, and indicate by "P" for Part-Time, "S" for Summer or 
"F" for Full-Time, what type job you want in the blank after each 
identified location.) 

Jefferson County 

Metropolitan Denver 

Eastern Slope of Colorado 

Western Slope of Colorado 

Anywhere in Colorado 

Out-of-state — Eastern United States 

Out-of-state — Midwestern United States 

Out-of-state — Southern United States 

Out-of-state — Western United States 

Other - Please List 
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FIRST DBAFT 



I AME 



Last 



First 



Part C: 



Please list specific jobs you are interested in for full-time 
employment. 



Please list specific jobs you are interested in for part-time 
employment. 



Please list specific jobs you are interested in for summer- 
time employment. 




FIRST DRAFT 



NAME 

Last First 

SECTION IV 

Part A: 

If you are currently enrolled in, or plan to enroll in any 
of the occupational education classes listed below, please indicate 
which class (es) by listing the letter "C" for classes currently 
enrolled in and listing the letter "P" for classes you plan to 
take in the future. 

Distributive Education I 

Distributive Education II 

Office Occupations I 

Office Ojcupations II 

Vocational Auto 

Vocational Electronics 

Vocational Welding 

Occupational Work Experience 

♦List specific jobs held while in the OWE Program 
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FIRST DRAFT 



NAME 

Last First 

Part B: 

List belov/ any work experience you have had in the past. 
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SlKKffiSTED CHANGES IN THE STUDENT 
ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



(1) Title changed to: 

Student Assessment Questionnaire 
Educational and Employment Plans 

(2) Section II, Part A, page 153 

Add: 

I have other plans 

I need help to make a decision 

(3) Section II, Part C, page 15^ 

Separate last choice to read: 

No selection at this time 

I need help to make a decision 

(k) Section II, Part L, page 155 

Separate last choice to read: 

I have no definite plan at thip time, 

I need help to make a decisioii. 

(5) Section III, Part A, page 156 

Add: 

Other 

C^O Section IV, Part A, page 159 

List under occupational vork experience: 
Other 

161 
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(7) Section IV, Part B, page 160 

Add: 

. . .or presently have nov;. 



THE SECTIONS AND PARTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
WHERE CONFLICT MOST FREQUENTLY OCCUR 



1. 



Statci froal{s) versus educational plans 



2. 



Stated goal(s) versus employTnent plans 



3. 



Educational plans versus eraployment plans 



Conflict of employment plans in Section II, Parts A, C, and D 



Conflict of employment plans in Section III, Parts A and B 



Ttie conflict analysis must be conducted by a trained placement staff 
member. In the initial reporting process, the three categories of question- 
naires are identified by total number and i)ercentage of the N. 

After the procedures listed above have been completed, tw categories of 
questionnaires remain: 

(l) TiiOQe to which the students responded "Yes" to Section I, Part A; 



The questionnaires with '*No" responses should be referred to the counseling 
sta^'f for additional counseling. The questionnaires with "stated goals" must 
be compared with the Student Data Pile to assist the making of a judgment about 
the relevancy of the occupational choices. 



and 



(2) 



Those to which the students responded "No" to this part. 
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SAMPLE TABULATION SHEET 



STUDENT NAME 



^ art A 
Part C 



Part B 



Part C 



Last 



First 



SECTION I 



Y N 
Item 1 
Item 3 



a 
a 



b 
b 



Part 


D 


E 
1 


E A 
2 3 


C 
4 


W 
5 


F Q 
6 7 


U 
8 


A 
9 


E T Other 
10 11 
























SECTION II 












r d r t 


A 
A 


c 
r 

1 


n 

V 

2 


4 
3 


2 
4 


T 
5 


A 
6 


C 
7 


S H 
8 9 


N 
10 








♦ 


Part 


B 


Y 


N 
























Part 


c 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 


9 


10 11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 17 18 






19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 33 34 






35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 43 


44 


45 


46 


47 




Part 


D 


1 










2 








3 






H 


'^t'art 


A 


F 
1 


L 

2 


P 
3 


L 
4 


S 
5 


SECTION III 

L S N 
6 7 8 













J 
I 
p 

S 
F 



D 
2 
P 
S 
F 



E 
3 
P 
S 
F 



W 
4 
P 
S 
F 



C 
5 
P 
S 
F 



E 
6 
P 
S 
F 



M 
7 
P 
S 
F 



S 
8 
P 
S 
F 



W Other 
9 

P 

S 
F 



Part A 



Part B 



SECTION IV 



DEI 


DEll 


001 


001 1 


VA 


VE 


VW 


OWE 


C 


C 


C 


C 


C 


C 


C 


C 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 
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APPENDIX 




"TALK- THROUGH" INSTRUCTIONS 



< 



Section I: 
Part A: 

1. Define the term "tentative". 

2. Define "occupational goal(s)". 

3. Encourage the students to ask questions or discuss what is laeant 
by Pait A. 

k. For those students whose response was "No" to Part A, instruct 
them to go on to Part B. For those students whose response was 
^•yes" to Part A, instruct them to go on to Part C. 

Part B: 

1.. Explain the terminolop,'' 'Vhere you are" for this question. 

2, Explain the reasor for this question. (Additional help if desired. ) 

3- Even though the student responded "No" on Part A, there are other 
parts of this questionnaire which they might answer. 

Part C, Item 1: 

1 Explain the term "like" in Item 1 versus "think" in Item 3. 

2. Have the students print their occupational goal(s). (if a tabula- 
tion process is to be carried out by computer assistance, there is 
a possibility that these occupational goals would also have to be 
classified in some numerical fom. One exanrple that could be used 
would be the numbers indicating the second level of the DOT, ) 

3. Encourage questions and/or discussion about identifying occupational 
goals . 

Part C, Item 2: 

1. Explain "obstacles", e.g., training, abilities, ccst, etc. (Keep 
the list of examples general in nature so as to minimize the possi- 
bility of influencing responses in this item. ) 

?. Encourage questions and/or discussion. 
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Section Continued: 
Part C, Item 3: 

1. Explain the term "think" veraus 'like" reeponses in Item 1.. 

2. Explain the terms "abilities, interests, ind values" as related to 
the possibility of making a compromise between what a T)erson would 
like to do versus what the person thinks he will do. 

3. The student should be encouraged to ask questions or to discuss 
various points concerning their responses in Item 1 and Item 3^ 

Part C, Item k: 

1. Explain "obstacles", e.g., training, abilities, cost, etc, (Keep 
the list of examples general in nature so as to minimize the possi 
bility of influencing responses in this item.) 



2, Encourage the students to ask questions or take part in a discus 
sion concerning any of the items in this part. 



Part D: 

1. Explain the reason for this question, (ibr counseling purposes, 
guidance purposes, and the development of a career resource center,) 

2. Explain how the student is to fill out this part of the question- 
naire. 

3 tincourage tne students to ask questions, but do not allow a discus- 
sion to lead into the location of the sources.: 
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Section II: 



Part A: 

1. > Explain tne terms ''full-time" versus "part-time" education. 

2. : Explain to the students that once they have identified whether or 

not they are going to go to school on a full- or part-time basis, 
they should identify the type of program in which they will get 
their training. 

3 Emphasize the responses "no plans but need help" versus "no plans". 
h Encourage the students to ask questions or take part in a discus- 

Part B: 

1. Define the terms "scholarships, grants, loans". 

2. Bo not let the uiscussion on availability of, application for, or 
qualirications for, take time here. 

Part C: 

1. This is a list of all coU.eges in the state of Colorado, Check up 
to three choices by numerical preference, e,g, , 1st, 2nd, or 3rd 
choice., 

2. rlxplaia "out-of-state" choices by location, (it is possible that 
ycu would need to have a map that would divide the Uhited States 
up into the areas referred to here. ) '\ 



Part 



Fbcplain the last choice of "need for help". 



1. If the student k.ncws the naiae(s) of the trade or technical schools 
he plans tc attend, ask him to write these in. 

2 rbcplain ''need for help". 

3. Don't let the students get into a discussion of the names of schools.- 
If they don't know the name of the school, have them check the "need 
for help" response 
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Section III: 



Part A: 
1. 

3. 

Part B: 
1. 
2. 

3.. 

Part C: 
1 1. 

2. 



Review the terms 'full-", ''part-' and "ammner" time employment. 
Explain the choices "lock for" versus "lined up". 

Explain why the Armed Services choice appears twice. If the students 
checked this response in Section II, they are NOT TO REPEAT THE 
RESPONSE IN THIS SECTION , 



Explain why this question is asked. 

Explain that the blanks preceding the name of the location are for 
indication of locality. 

The blanks following the name of the location are for the indica- 
tion of part-, sumner, or fUll-time placement. (Handle this 
section with care to avoid confusion. ) 



Explain that this question is to be used for the identification of 
particular types of Jobs that the student may be seeking. 

Explain the meaning of 'full-, part-, and summer time** jobs. 
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Section IV: 



Part A: 

1. Explain that this queation is used to determine the amount of pre- 
paration both obtained and projected in relation to being placed 
in pursuit of occupational goals. 

2. Explain the difference between ''C" and "P". 

3. Explain why it is necessary to identify specific jobs for the occu- 
pational work experience response if so checked. 

Part B: 

1. Explain to the student that this question is used to deteimint the 
amount of preparation the student has had in relation to pursxiit 
of his occupational goals. 

2. Encourage discussion of any of the sections or parts of this 
questionnaire. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMHHSIERING THE STUDEMT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Facilities 

An average-size classrooin is sufficient. The administration of this ques- 
tionnaire is to approximate, as nearly as i)o8Sible, ain individual-interview 
exi)erience; therefore, the students must be seated to promote informal discus- 
sion among the students and the administrator. 

Time 

The time needed for the completion will usually not exceed ^5 minutes • 
Staff 

One administrator is assigned to each group of fifteen (15) students. This 
administrator must be familiar with the questionnaire and the instructions 
invcl^/ed in eCiving of the questionnaire. Biere will be some'^students who aiypear 
tc be less than sincere in filling out the questionnaire. Hie administrator 
ar^rrt Mke note of these individuals, pull their questionnaires, and deal with 
them in the manner prescribed in the tabulation sec*;ion. Hie criteria to be 
used in pulling questionnaires include: (l) the student >*io does not appear 
to be following the ins'^i actions; (2) the student who seems to have a negative 
attitude about filling cut the Questionnaire; and (3) the student who does not 
heccme involved in the discussion or questioning period with the administrator 
or other students 
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Instructions to the Students Filling Out Questionnaire; 

There are specific points which must be covered with the students prior to 
the administration oi the questionnaire, Ihe list is divided into two parts: 
(1) Vhy the students are to fill out the questionnaire, and (2) how the stu- 
dents are to fill out the questionnaire- 

1. Why the students are filling out the questionnaire; 

a.. Help in the determination of their projected goals; 

b Help to define a placement program; 

c. Help place the individual once he leaves high school; 

d Help provide information for use in the guidance program. 

2. How the students are to fill out the questionnaire: 

a. : Print or write legibly all responses; 

b. Last name and the given first name are to be entered on 
each page; 

c. ' Bach pert of each section to be diccussed during the 

discussion process; 

d. : Students are to answer only those questions they wish to; 

e. , Th^t there are nok wrong answers is to be emphasir. d. 
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APPENDIX 




r. 



*j DRAWER C ♦ PHONE 969-13J7 



Mesa Arizona 85201 



February 29, 1972 



.ERIC 



Dear Employer: 

The C<int^r for Career Development of the Mesa Public Schoole is 
actively engaged in developing a new career training program. In 
order that they can reali^Jlically relate the training oxper5enci:s 
provided the student to the real-life occuv:.tional demands, it is 
necessary that they gain an insight into the v/orid of work in Mesa. 

The enclosed survey is a portion'of thoir attempt to sample the 
cmpkyers in Mesa to get specific information as to the numbers 
of persons er.iployen in specific occupations and the type of trair.:ng 
nee^^er for successful placement. The Chamber wholeheartedly 
endorses this project and encourages ycur support. 

Please ccopf-rate in this endeavor by taking the few minutes nec« 
cscary to corr.pTcte the enclosed questionnaire. If you have questions, 
pleano contact Ir. Keith Crrndell at the Cer^ter for Career Develop- 
ment (962-7524). If you have questions about our endorsement of 
the,.part we cs a Chamber play, please contact me at 969-1307. 



Sincerely, 




Murrell £. Smith 
General Manager 



1 



EAST OF PHO£Nty 



17^ 



ARIZONA'S FINCST C»TV 



ON U. S HfCHVVAYC f*0 . 70 . CO . 09 • d3 



April 12, 1972 



Dear Employer: • 

The center for Career Developr\ent of Mesa Public Schools 
is conducting a mail-out Employer Need Survey for the 
community of Mesa. Tlie primary purpose is to obtain 
feedback frc^n all employers concei-ning their employment 
patterns, occupational make-up, current job openings, 
needs for new workers in the future, ar.d training oppor- 
tunities that may be available, "i'lis information will 
be used to aid the Mesa Public Schools in their career 
training program. 

h self-addrescecl, stanped envelope is enclosed. When 
you complete ycur questionnaire, please return it by 
laail soon as possible. The information obtained 
will be ):ept in strict confidence. 

Your response to these questions will give you an added 
etake intho future development of Mesa and in the futui 
of our children. 



Sincerely, 




A. Keith Crandell, Ed.D. 
Associate Director 



Enclosures 



p.S\ Please complete this survey at your earliest 
'* convenience. 
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100 Occupations Found in Mesa and Vicinity 
Bank IhO^* Occu cation 

. I 11'^, ^sseniblyondrepai;- ofcomniu:ications equip.' 525 

3 . 620 Motorized vehicle & engineering equipment 

mechanics and repaii-nen 443 

4 913 Passenger transportation 357 

5 689 Textile occupations gey 
. J Occupatiors in educauon 322 

R ?qJ Waiters, v.-aitresses and related food occupations 292 

/ ° Writers and editors f'g 

^ Printing press occupations ' ' 287 

J, J S^ock clerks and related occupations 274 

I* Carpenters and related 220 

]l Stenography, typing, filing, and related 217 

14 III ^^^""^ P^"^'" "^^J-^ers, rel. 203 

,1, PiaslJcs, synthetics, rubber, & leather working. I91 

*^ Agents and appraisers ,77 

660 Cabinetmakers tii 

17 382 Janitors . ' 

" ]l Sc.- -sn^en and salespersons, transportation equip. 149 

*^ Printing ir.acliine occupations 13g 

fruit and nut farming occupations 128 

t; 11^, Guards and watchmen, except crossing watchmen 127 

23 i Mail clerks 

23 21: Cashiers . 

Inspectors and investigators , managerial and 
public service 

25 233 Mail carriers J^^ 

^7 ^23 Maids and housemen, hotels, restaurants. & rel. 116 

a Transportation assemblers & related occupations 116 
*° 210 Bookkeepers ' 

^27 Printing & publishing mechanics & repairmen 97 

^r' 208 Miscellaneous office machine operators 94 

Vl-holosale & retail trade managers & officials 93 

22 905 Truck drivers , heavy ^3 

Cement & concrete finishing & related ' ' 55 ' 

it J" Salesmen & salespersons, textiles, products & app. 82 

Gardening and grounds keeping 80 

526 Cooking and baking -« 
^7 906 Truck drivers, light 

II ' Piuf^bcrs, gas fitters, steam fitters, and related ' 74 

^37 Utilities service mechanics and I epairmen 69 

258 Salesmen, printing and advertising 1^9 

1®^- Transportation, communication, and utilities 

Industry managers and officials en 
290 Sales clerks 

189 Miscellaneous managers end .^^ficials 

180 ibb 



68 
64 



Eaok P-0>T,» . Occupntlons ., No. of Emplny f-^f^^ 

44 219 Computing and account recording gl 

45 804 Tinsn^.iths, coppersmiths, & sheet retal workers 61 

46 665 Milling o.ui p]::ning 58 
,47 583 Processing oi leather, textiles, & related 58 

48 600 Machinists and related 58* 

49 222 Shipping end receiving clerks 57 

50 899 Miscellaneous structural work 5/ 

51 915 Attendants and servicemen, parking lo:s and 

service facilities * 57 

52 861 Brick and stone masons and lile setters 55 

53 237 Receptionists and information clerks * 55 

54 160 Accountants and auditors • 54 

55 313 Chefs and cooks, large hotels and restaurants 54 
•56 318 Kitchen workers 54 

57 255 Salesmen, transportation services 53 

58 332 Hair dressers and cosme':ologists 52 

59 779 Occupations in fabrication & repair of sani, stone,. 

clay, and glass products 50 

60 213 Automatic data-processing-equipment operators 46 

61 904 Trailer -truck drivers , -41 

62 199 Misc. professional, technica', & managerial 41 

63 315 Miscellaneous cooks, except domerr tic 38 

64 183 Manufacturing industry managers & officials 37 

65 590 Processing products from assorted materials 37 

66 920 Packaging 35 

67 525 Slaughtering, breaking, curing & related 34 

68 299 Merchandising occupations, except salesman 34 

69 216 Computing-machine operators 34 

70 975 Stereotypers and related 33 

71 289 Salesmen and salespersons, commodities 30 

72 821 Assembly, installation, and repair of tra.ismission 

and distribution lines & circuits 29 

73 100 Librarians 29 

74 ' 169 " Administrative specialists ' 28 

75 250 Salesmen , real estate and insurance 27 

76 706 M'^tal unit a sseiablers and adjusters 27 

77 203 Typists . 26* 

78 820 Assembly, installation, and repair of generators, 

motor accessories, and related pov;er plant equip. 26 

79 182 Construction industry managers and officials 26 

80 205 Personnel clerks 25 

81 163 Sales and distribution management 25. 

82 824 Assembly, installation, and repair of lighting 

equipment and building wiring 25 

83 235 Telephone operators 24 

84 919 Transportation occupations, miscellaneous 24 
070 Medicine and health - 23 

ERJC 012 Industrial engineering Iti'l} 23 

^yT— 020 Mathematics I8I 23 



100 Occupations Found in Mesa and Vicinity (cont'd) 



Rank 


D. U . 1 • * 


vjccupaiions 


iNo, or nmpj 


od 
oo 


U/0 


Kegxsicrou nurses 




89 


loD 


rinance, insurance, ana reax esiaie manageis 








and oiiiciais 


CL 


30 


852 


Concrete paving occupations 


91 


91 


274 


baiesincn ano salespersons, nouseiurnisnmys 


9n 


92 


869 


Miscellaneous ccnstructio.. occupations 




93 


Oil c 

845 


Transportation ec^uipn'.ent painters and related 


1 Q 


94 


loo 


rersonnei and training aGministration .> 


Xo 


95 


o07 


rJodyrnen ^ transportation ecjuipmeni 




9o 


oil! 


Meatcu^ers, except in -jiaugnieriny oc pacKing 








houses 


1 Q 


97 


271 


Salesmen, salespersons, stone, clay & glass 


17 


98 


7C2 


Assembling v/ood products 


17 


99 


007 


Mechanical engineering 


17 


100 


249 


Miscellaneous clerical occupations 


17 



♦ Ihia coliumi represents the first three digits of the six-digit D.O.T. ( Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles) code. (Categoiy* Division, Group. ) 
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INTERIM REPORT ON OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR COLORADO, 1970-1975 



Explanation of Concepts 

It has always been apparent that, for purposes of manpower planning, 
projections of employment by Industry are not sufficiently adequate to 
meet the Information needs of Individuals, public administrators, educators, 
and business. What has been missing Is a means whereby Industry employ- 
ment can be translated Into Its occupational components. Obviously, most 
job market transactions are expres ed in terms of occupation: Individuals' 
career aspirations, vocational and academic course planning, employers* 
job openings, etc. 

It was to partially fulfill these information needs that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the Manpower Administration, 
devised the methodology described in Tomorrow's Manpower Needs , Bulletin 
No. 1606, February 1969, U. S. Department of Labor. In the four volumes 
and supplements, the national manpower projections, and means of applying 
them to information available at the state level (see Methodology section 
of this report) are presented. Generally, the method Involves detailed 
industry employment projections applied to a matrix of staffing patterns 
by Industry from the 1960 census, updated by expected changes at the 
national level. 

Employment in this report, differs from our normal concept of a job 
count. Here, it refers to the number of people employed in their primary 
occupation, and the figure represents the average number employed during 
the course of the reference year, rather than at the seasonal peak or April 
first, as in the census. The Industry '•nd occupational categories correspond 
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to categories in thr BLS national matrix and are not directly comparable with 
either our monthly estimates of work force employment or census publishijd 
information. 

There are two possible causes of a demand for additional workers in 
any given industry in the long term: first, the creation of new positions 
with year to year expansion of operations; and, second, the demand for 
persons to replace employees who have retired, died, or left the industry 
for any other reason. In the master table at the end of this report, 
expected demand for additional workers by occupation is presented separately 
for both change in employment level and replacement. 

Finally, a precaution in the use of these estimates is warranted. 
The projections attempt to relate aogregate demand for labor in these 
occupational cateqories. Nothing is said about the expected supply of 
labor in 1975. Undoubtedly, there will be some occupations with insuf- 
ficient numbers of qualified individuals to fill the expected demand for 
their services; physicians and surgeons might be an example. On the other 
hand, occupations with a rising demand for workers may experience an even 
faster increase in supply of qualified applicants than can be absorbed; 
elementary school teachers may be an example of this phenomenon. 

A further disclaimer should be noted. The mechanics of this projection 
process were completed before the detailed results of the 1970 Census of 
Population becaine available, and therefore follow a methodology which does 
not take the census results into account. It is for this reason that the 
report is considered an interim one. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Manpower Administration, and an advisory group of States (of which Colorado 
Is a participant) are planning an occupational projection procedure, using 
the 1970 Census, the Current Population Survey, Occupational Employment 
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Statistics and Industry projections to eventually provide annually updated 
versions of this report, reflecting to a much greater degree the divergent 
trends of each of the states from the national average. This report Is 
therefore to be considered the best estimate currently available, but used 
with the knowledge that many Improvements are yet to come. The current 
timetable calls for projections to 1980 to be produced by 1975. 

Discussion of Findings 

Table 1 Is a display of estimated average employment levels for the 
years 1960, 1970, and 1975 for Industry categories found In the national 
Industry/occupation matrices. The 1975 estimates were forecasted from 
Information available through 1970 and represent extension of long term 
trends evident at that time. Since this report may Influence policy and 
career decisions, the projections tend more trwards being conservative, 
rather than optimistic, expectations of employment change. 

From the table. It Is apparent that the greatest Increase In employ- 
ment {97,600 or 80% of total) will occur In the trade, services and 
public administration sector of the Colorado econoiny. The other six are 
characterized by smaller employment bases, slower employment growth, or 
actual decline. It must be remembered, however, that a large number of 
workers will be required In almost all sectors to replace those currently 
employee* who will be leaving the work force during this period for retire- 
ment, health, family responsibilities and other reasonr.. 
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TABLE 1 



EMPLOYMENT BY MATRIX INDUSTRY 1960-1975: COLORADO 

Annual Averages Change, 1970-1975 



Industry Title 1/ 


1960 


1970 


1975 2/ 


Number 


Percer 


Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 


47,000 


53,100 


50.200 


-2.9U0 


-5.5 


Mining 


16,000 


14,500 


15.600 


1,100 


7.6 


Contract Construction 


47.300 


53,900 


58.800 


4,900 


9.1 


Manufacturing 
Durable Goods 
Nondurable Goods 


91 ,400 
52,300 
39.100 


119.800 
72.700 
47.100 


130.800 
80.400 
50.400 


11.000 
7.700 
3.300 


j.2 
10.6 
7.0 


Transportation, Conmun^ cation 
& Public Utilities 


47,700 


57.400 


62.300 


4.900 


8.5 


Trade 


141 ,500 


194,500 


220,400 


25.900 


13.3 


Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 


28,000 


44.100 


50.100 


6.000 


13.6 


Servl ces 


152,200 


248.600 


302.800 


54.200 


21.8 


Public Administration K 
Postal Service 3/ 


55.500 


84.600 


102.100 


17.500 


20.7 


Total, All Industries 


626,400 


870.400 


992.900 


122.500 


14.1 



y Industry breakdown Includes wage and salary, self-employed, domestic, and unpaid 
family workers. 

2/ 'i975 annual average estimates based on projections of total employment by matrix 
Industry. 

3/ Where possible, government workers have been Included under Industry categories 
In which their primary function occurs, e.g. teachers under Services. 

4/ Detail nay not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Table 2 presents estimated average employment for the years 1960, 
1970, and 1975 for nine summary occupational groupings. The categories 
with the largest expected growth, professional and technical, clerical, 
and service workers, account for 79,100 or 65* of total growth in employ- 
ment levels during the period 1970 to 1975. It should be noted that 
these occupations are characteristic of the staffing in the industry 
sectors described in Table 1 as being the probable leaders in employment 
growth. 

Materials producing and handling occupations will share in Colorado's 
growth to a considerably lesser degree. Growth in employment levels in 
these vocations will not exceed 2.5 percent pe- year and job opportunities 
will be more dependent upon replacement needs than upon expansion. 
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TABLE 2 



EMPLOYMENT BY BROAD OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 1960-1975: COLORADO 





Annual Averages 


Change, 


1970-1975 


Occupational Group 


1960 


1970 


1975 1/ 


Number 


Percent 


Professional, Technical & Kindred 


79,000 


126,100 


152,400 


26,300 


20.9 




73,400 


97,800 


109,400 


1 "[ .600 


11 .9 


Clerical & Kindred Workers 


101 ,900 


156,800 


184,100 


27,300 


17.4 


Sales Workers 


41 ,000 


52,600 


60,800 


8,200 


15.6 


Craftsmen, Foremen fi Kindred 


82,200 


108,300 


121,700 


13,400 


12.4 


Operatives & Kindred Workers 

o 


• 88,900 


115,300 


127,300 


12,000 


10.4 


Service Workers 


83,800 


126,300 


151,800 


25,500 


20.2 


Laborers, except Farm & Mine 


33,300 


40,600 


42,300 


1,700 


4.2 


Farmers & Farm Workers 


42,900 


46,500 


43,100 


-3.400 


-7.3 


Total, All Occupations 2/ 


626,400 


870,400 


992,900 


122,500 


14.1 



y 1975 Annual Average estimates based on projection of total employment by matrix 
industry. 

2/ Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Table 3 highlights an interesting aspect of job development in 
Colorado. Even in the 18 occupations with the greatest nuirber of expected 
job openings, the number of jobs resulting from expansion of employment 
levels accounts for only 45% of total jobs generated. In all occupations 
the percentage is 44% Indicating that areas of high employment growth, 
sopply the .'majority of job opportunities through the regular replacement 
of workers who have left the work force for one reason or another. This 
aggregative analysis, however, should not disguise the fact that certain 
specific occupations differ considerably. For lawyers and judges, for 
instance, 80? of job opportunities will result from increased demand for 
their services; while for farmers and farm workers, less than half of 
the workers who leave the work force will be replaced at all. 

Also, only three of the 18 occupations currently have an entrance 
requirement of a bachelor's degree or more. This corroborates national 
studies which suggest that more attention should be directed toward the 
recruitment and training of persons with non-scholarly skills. Although 
the Professional, Technical and Kindred occupational group (see Table 2) 
represents the highest growth rate of the broad groups, 1nfomi.;l obser- 
vation indicates that the supply of applicants in these fields will, in 
many specific occupations, exceed the employer demand for their services. 
On the other hand, most of the remaining occupations require some form of 
post-secondary school training and serve to emphasize the need for close 
attention to the vocational school and comnunity college concept. 
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TABLE 3 



OCCUPATIONS WITH LARGEST NUMBER OF JOB OPENINGS 1970-1975 V 

Job Openings due to: 



Occupation 



Change In ♦ Total 
Replacement E mployment Level Openings 



Nurses, Professional 


2,890 


2,350 


5,240 


Teachers, Elementary 


3,620 


390 


4,010 


Lawyers & Judges 


690 


2,730 


3,420 


Office Machine Operators 


1,850 


1,900 


3,750 


Bookkeepers, Hand 


2,580 


8.30 


3,410 


Cashiers 


2,580 


2,390 


4,970 


Sales Workers 


10,550 


8,210 


18,760 


Foremen 


1,700 


1,390 


3,090 


Motor Vehicle Mechanics 


1,030 


2,290 


3,320 


Drivers, Bus, Truck, Tractor 


1,580 


2,470 


4,050 


Private Household Workers 


5,280 


2,480 


7,760 


Policemen, Detectives, etc. 


860 


2,120 


2,980 


Cook, except Private Household 


2,380 


1,740 


4,120 


Walters A Waitresses 


3,860 


2,440 


6,300 


Attendants, Hospital & Other Inst. 


3,480 


4,590 


8,070 


Janitors & Sextons 


2,S60 


1,520 


4,080 


Nurses, Practical 


1,780 


1,720 


3,500 


Laborers, except Farm & Mine 


4,220 


1,720 


5,940 


Total 


53,490 (55X) 


43,280 (45S) 


96,770 
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Hethodoloqy 

The various steps of th«» methodology night best be listed to facilitate 
understanding: 

1. Projection to 1975 of wage and salary enploynent for 56 Industries 
In Colorado, based on 1958 - 1970 data. 

2. Conversion of Industry estimates from 56 Colorado Industries to 
116 national matrix Industries. 

3. Conversion of eti^loyment concepts from wage and salary to total 
employment for the years 1960. 1970, and 1975, adjusting to 
exclude multiple job holders' secondary jobs. 

4. Creation of surrogate Colorado Industry/occupation matrix for 
1960, adjusting national staffing patterns to rfiflect Colorado 
distribution of occupational employment by Industry. 

5. Creating surrogate matrices for 1970 and 1975 based on changes in 
national staffing patterns applied to 1960 Colorado matrix. 

6. Estimation of 1970 and 1975 employment by matrix occupation by 
applying 1975 Industry projections to 1975 matrix of occupational 
patterns by Industry. 

7. Estimation of replacement demand by occupation, 1970-1975 usinf 
national death, retirement, and separation rates for each occupation. 

8. Review of procedures of output and sumiiarlzatlon to report form 

9. Publication of report. 

Note: Steps numbered 1, 4, 5. and 6 were accomplished In whole or part at 
the national office of the Manpower Administration, U. S. Department 
of Labor, In Washington, D. C. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PRORPAM 



PURPOSE/OBJECTIVES 



MAJOR ACTIVITIES 

SPOiVSORING AGENCY 
SCURCE(S) OF PUMPING 
PERSpNS_SER_VED 

AREAJ.ERyED_ 

ikISI5IUTX_REQUIREr':^ 

PERIOD OF -TIM: CQVEf^ED p.Y PROGRAM 
F ACILITIES 

PERSONiMEL 



S 



\ 



\ 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHGC! • 

809 CiUAiL STREET / LAKEWOOO. COLORADO BOSIS / (303J d37*697 



Sent to: 

Local and Regional 
Placement Prognun 
Directors 

Jefferson County Public School System has been contracted by 
National Institute of Education and Ohio State University to 
develop a Con^rehensive Career Education Model. One of the stated 
goals of this model is 1001 relevant career placement of students 
leaving the secondary schools either by graduation or prior to 
graduation. In order to conie close to this 100% relevancy goal, 
innovative approaches to student placement must be developed* 

The term studenc placement implies three different types of placement; 
(1) Job Placement, either full time or part time, (2) Educational 
Placement, either post secondary or during school, and (5) Special 
Services Placement such as vocational rehabilitation* 

In order to develop such a placement program it is necessary for 
us to examine and assess existing placement programs* This will 
indicate to us v.here placement needs are being met and remain unmet. 
Those areas that are unmet will suggest where developmental emphasis 
should be placed* In order to enlist your help in developing this 
program we are requesting the- following information from you* We 
would like for you to send us informational literature such as: 
brochures explaining the program, various types of forms you use, 
information about special tediniques and approaches your personnel 
employ to make the program a success, and information about support 
systems that you use in your program. 
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If you liave tiine, we would appreciate your cooperation in filling 
out the attached form. In the "Evaluation" section of the form we 
arc seeking tw types of information. The first is the statistical 
evidence that you use in the evaluation of your program; the second 
is your ideas concerning possible expansion and/or improvement of 
your program if you consider such necessary. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks for your assistance in the 
development of our program. Please let us know if you have questions 
concerning the Placement Program Component of the Comprehensive Career 
Education i^kxiel. 

Cordially yours, 



Jerry ^icLellaa, 

Career Placement Coordinator 

End. 

J>£/mas 
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PROJECT TITLE: 



PERSONS SERVED: 



AREA SERVED: 



SPONSORING 
AGENCY: 



PURPOSE: 



DESCRIPTION OF 
PROGRAM: 



aiGIBILITY 
REQUIREMEiVrS: 



FUNDING: 



PERSONNEL: 



BfAUmiOH: 



PROGRAM TITLH: 
PUiSONS SLR^\ J): 



AREA SdiVU): 
RIRPOSH: 



DESCRIPTION OF 
PROGRAM: 



SPONSORING 
AGENCY: 



FUNDING: 

ELIGIBILITY 
RfcQUIRhmTS: 



PERSONNEL: 



Denver Youth Opportunity Center 

Persons under 22 years of ape who have problciiis of job 
choice, job preparation, advnncomciit, or job finJiui;: 
(1) Tliosc: whose education, training, and cirplo>'mcni [;oals 
are validated and uho are ready for placancni. (2) Tliosc 
Vfho need help in selecting cmoloymeut goals and in 
formulating steps to reach the goals, fliey may be high 
school seniors, recent graduates or dropouts or recent 
cx)llcge dropouts. (3) lliosc youth who are difficult to 
place, who are under-educated, without appropriate goals 
with little or no motivation to work and who usually have 
no appreciable concept of the world of work or of normal 
en^loyer expectations. 

Greater Denver Area 

To provide a focal point for all governmental and cononunity 
efforts to help youth 16 through 21 years of age to attain 
self sustaining positions in society. 



Youth Opportunity Center personnel contact the youth of 
Greater Denver by means of outreach and by regular incoming 
client traffic f low.^ The majority of the youth are hard to 
place, under-educated, without identified r<ppropriate career 
goals a*id have little work motivation. Many are mistnistful, 
lack verb-^l skills ajid have court records. Counselors make 
client evaluations and provide counseling, testing, selection 
and relerral services as needed. Counselors follow through 
with all clients when special services are needed such as 
welfare, legal aid, medical, mental health, rehabilitation, 
e3^)lcyability training, further education, etc. 

Colorado Department of Labor and Enq)loyment 

Youth Opportunity Center Manager 

Mr. Robert D. Hase 
SOO Lincoln 

Denver, Colorado 80203 
Telephone (303) 892-3591 

Federal Raiding through Colorado Division of Enployment 

All young men and women 16 through 21 years of age needing and 
desirijig the services (Emphasis on service to economically 
and culturally. disadvantaged youth). 

A manager, an assistant manager, a research analyst, a training 
coordinator, a community organizer, 35 counselors, ten 
secretarial and clerical personnel, three custodial personnel. 
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hVAI,UAT10N: Federal, state and private groups coniiissioned by the state 
innko periodic ({i:jntitative and ({iki] i tnt ive evaluations. M'^rc 
tJian 12,00il individual youths arc coniuotod aniuialJy by comer 
personnel, TIicmc are approximately 4,(>00 placcTuonts per year. 
Ihe large majority of tliesc placcinenls are pcnnanent. Short 
time placcricnts (ujider three days duration) are usually between 
only 300 and 500 per year. Tlie population of Denver is 
approximately 14?;^ Spanish Sumanied mid 9-^ Black, Youth 
Opportunity Center Clients comprise a disproportionately high 
percentage of these minorities. Services are available for 
youth within the 16 to 21 year range, however, most of the 
youths served are either economically disadvantaged, culturally 
deprived wd/o^ educationally handicapped. 
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• * .■•■:.•!• ••. PIACEIffiNT OFFICE APPLICATION 

nEA5E PRINT * DO WOT FILL IN SPACES MARiiED WITH A STAR * 



* last 

VAKS: 


Fitst 




hl 


BIRTHUATE: 


Mo Day Year 






NucDcr Street 

ADORESr;: 




City 


ZIP 


TELEPRONE: 




(Circle o 
SEX: M 


SCPOOL: 








1 HARIT,\L 


STATl 
clc c 
aduat 


(circle 7^ 


SOC SEC 


/ / 




1 CTASSIFICATION: 


(clr 

Student Gr 


•S: S M _ 
5ne) 


EETCnT: 


WETCHTr 


(circle one) 
DR LTC: Yes Ko- 


(circle ( 
E>EPLOYED AT PRESErJT: Yes 






TTPE CF PLi.CE>2:N*T: 


(circle one) 
S!nncer Tice Full Tine P^rt v*. 


Pw^CE: B C 


0 I OT 


* 

COOP ED: EOt: 


DE 


Ice hero ove ti 


* — 

SIZE: S M 


ATT: EX AV 


PR j 










" ATTEND 

SR HIGH: EX AV PR 


1 * 

TRA?;S; V#»e 


CURRIOTLyyi: Col Prep Bus Voc 


Gen 0th 


* 

H.\!rD I CAPPED: MR EM 


EH 


EC PH 0th 



Jeff CO '"lacenent 



• 

F.R(SNT 



•VOQLTIOKAL C0U2SZS CCNPLETZD 



*HJTEREST CATEGORIES 



Pcglnning Wood 
' Advanced Wood 
, B cglcplng Kecal 
/ advanced Hetal 

^Beglnaing Drafting 
_^ Advanced Drafting 
^Architectural Design 
^BmIc Electricity 

KLactronieg 
^Ecgliming Auto Kech 
^Vocatloaal Auto Mcch 



Jlyplng (under 30 vpn) 
JTyplng (over 30 wpn) 
jShorthand (under 90 wpm) 
jShorthand (over 90 vpa) 
JBookiceeplng 
^Birslness Law 
JBusiness Management . 
jOf flee Machines 



_0 



Pro£, Tech, & Mgt 

Clerical and Sales 
Service 
Faming, Fishery, Fore; 
Processing 
Machines Trades 
Beech Work 
Structural Work 
Uiscellaseous 



*I.1ST TOUa PRTVIOUS VORK EXPERIENCE: 



Caployer 



Ilnd of Work 



Bow long 



*LIST TYPE CF SI 
OR PART TIME WC 
DESIRED: 



STUDENT JOB REQUEST FILE ^ 



Last Name 
Frist Name 
Middle Initial 
Birthdate 

Month 

Day 

Year 

Address 

Nuirber and Street 

City 
Telephone 
Sax 

School Number 
Counselor 
Marital Status 
S. S. I 

Classification 
Height (Size) 
Drivers License 
Employmant Status 
Student Number 
^ "^e of Employment 

Coop Ed 



20 
10 
1 

2 
2 
2 



>0 
15 



20 



Att. Sr. Hi. 

Transportation 
Curriculum 
Handicapped 
Voc Courses 

Beginning Wood 

Advanced l.'ood 

Beginning Metal 

Advanced Metal 

Welding 

Beginning Drafting 
Advanced Drafting 
Arch i tec tual Design 
Basic Electricity 
Electronics 
Beginning Auto Mech 
Voc. Auto Mech 
Typing (under 30 wpm) 
Typing (over 30 v/pm) 
Shorthand (under 90 wpm) 

^ lorthand (over 90 wpm) 
Bookkeeping 
Business Law 
Business Management 

ERXC^^ Machnies 
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Name 



Length Type Search 
— Yes 



Interest Categories 

Prof, Tech and Mgt 1 ~" • N 

Clerical and Sales 1 S 

Service ^ ' J X 

Farming, Fishery, Forestry 1 J i 

Processing 1 S * 

Machines Trades *' 1 k ^ 

Dench Work i J ^ X 

Structural Work 1 J X 

Miscellrneous 1 J X 

Previous Experience X 
Employer 20 & 

Kind of Work in J .' ^ 

How Long 2 5 ' X 

Employer ?n a ^ 

Kind of Work 10 A ^ 

How Long 2 n ^ 

Employer 20 I ^ 

Kind of Work 10 A ^ 

How Long 2 n * ^ 

Type of Part Time Job " X 

Desired 

il 15 A X 

15 A V 

13 • fS A 

Type of Suinnar Job Desirsd ^ 

15 A X 

15 A X 

15 A X 

20 A X 

#3 20 , A . X 

#4 20 ' A . X 

it 20 A X 

20 A X 
555 



#1 
#2 

#3 

Employers Remarks 
#1 
12 
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COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



Data items for each organization or firm: 

1. Identification number according to the Internal Revenue 
Service coding of employer numbers 

2. Name of Organizations 

3. Address, Phone Number, etc, 

4. Contact person 

5. For each occupation utilized: 

(a) Status code 

(1) Exista 1 occupations 

(2) An occi^ation under development 

(3) An occupation being phased out 

(b) The number employed within each occupation (D.O.T.) 

(1) The number currently employed 

(2) We would retain the number em.ployed last year and 
for prior years 

(c) Special coding to identify 

(1) Bilingual capability needed 

(2) On-the-job training provided 

(3) Minimum age specified 

(4) Seasonal work only 

(5) Union membership required 

(6) Disabled permissible 
\7) Part Timers OK 

f8) Shift work involved 
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• JOB ORDER FORM i 
DATE RECEIVED: BY: job" NUMBER: 

— PHONE: 



CONTACT PERSON :^ TIHE- 



ADDRESS: 



DAYS: M-r MO TU WE TH PR SA SO TIME: NR & SEX WANTED: 

STARTING DATE:_ _ PART TIME: FULL TIME: SUMMER TIME 

COOP ED CONTACT (if any): DATE: ' 

COOP ED PLAj;:emENT (if aay): ^^^g. 

J03 DESCRIPTION: v 



Jeffco Placement 

■'^T- 



FRONT 



i ^ 



^ CO 

m ►-I 



CO 

cr 

O 

m 



o 



m 



CO 



o 
o 



cr 



O 

o 
> 



o 



o 
o 
o 
c: 

> 



O 



m 

70 



o 



2 



m 

o k: 
m 

x» m 
m 

jO 



CO 

o 
m 
m 



to 
o 



CO 



o 
m 

2: 



o 

zo 
o 



o 



o 
o 



o 
o 
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JOB ORDER FILE 

Name 



Job Number 
Firm 



Phone 

Contact Person 



Date 



Unit 
Nin 



Length Type 



5 N 



Date Received 5 » 

Received By 10 A 



7 N 



Time Received 4^ J 

Address 4q ^ 

AN 



Days . 7 



Time 

Nuinber of Employees Wanted 2 
Starting Date 5 



Full Time -j 
Summer Time 



20 A 
6 N 



Coop Ed. Placement 20 a 

Date 
Job Description 
Pay 



6 N 
400 AN 



DOE- COMM- TIPS 1 
Occupational Title 22 



DOT 
Age 

Min 

Educational Req. 2 



Citizenship \ 
Trainee 
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X 



20 A X 



4 AN X 

N X 



Part Time 1 ». ? 



! N X 



N X 



Dunmer nme In v 

Coop Ed. Contract 20 a 



] N X 

--Max 7 !1 iS 

nnp-rnMM_TTDc « . jj a 

AN I 

6 N X 



? N X 



i.«uv,ai,iuiia I rxcLj. Z AN V 

Experience 2 N 0 



N X 

N X 

3 N X 

N X 



Call for Appt. ? 1 
(Fonvard Resume) 

Location (city) 10 AN v 

Physical Req. 1 N 5 

Active/ Inactive In 

B-ms ,5x1 H X 

Vac 
Pens 

Stock Options 
Etc. 
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Data Items for Occupational Inforinati 

D.O.T. Code Nuiaber 

Level of Education Required 

Related College Majors 

50-word Definition of Job 

Worker Trait Group Applicable 

Range of Typical Salaries 

Work Characteristics of Job 



Data Items for Educational 

School Code Number 

School Name • 

Sex Requirement Code 

location Code 

Community Size Code 

Size of School 

Admission Tests 

Admission Courses 

Admission Category 

Cost of Room and Board 

Cost of Tuition 

Total Cost, living on Campus 

Total Cost if Commuter 

Majors Offered 



Opportunities Information 
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SPECIAL PURPOSES FILE 



PROJECT TITLE: 

PERSONS SERVED: 
AREA SERVED: 
SPONSORING AGENCY: 
PURPOSE : 

DESCRIPTION OP 
PROGRAM: 



ELIGIBILITY 
REQUIREIIENTS : 

FUNDING: 

PERSONNEL: 

EVALUATION: 

WHAT LITERATURE AVAILABLE: 
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Jeff CO flac«oent 

CCEM 



FORM: 

BQUIPMEOT: 

SOURCE OF 
MTA: 

OPERATOR: 
. COST: 

COLLECnON OF 
DMA: 

eORY OF DATA: 



FOR niE USE OF TOE hmJM RETklEVAL SYSTEM 



McBee Keysort - Single Level Punch - 6 1/2" x 7 1/2" 



Hand Punch - Keysorting Needle - Alighment Block - Keysort 
Card Storage Cabinets - Card Savers 



Placement Office Application 



Para-Professional - School Placement Counselor - Assistant 
Placement Coordinator 



Initial Set Up: Approximately $400.00 for a school of 2000 
students 

Additional: Cards as needed $60.00 per 500 printed 

1. Each applicant uill be responsible for filling out designated 
blanks on Placement Office Application (Attaciir.icnt 3) 

2. The para-professional will, through interview, collect the 
additional data necessary to conqpiete Placement Office 
Application. 

Once the Placement Office Application is complete this in: jrmation 
will be entered on the McBee Card (Attacliment 2) by punc/iing in oi 
printing in all information in the following manner: 

1. Print in all information requested in top half of center of 
card. 

2. Starting in Upper Left Hand Comer of card, punch if appli- 
cant is Male - DO NOT PUNCH IF FEMALE. 

3* Next punch if applicant is a Student (STU), a Graduate (GRD), 
or Dropout (DO). 

4. Punch Interest Area as determined by current expressed career 
goal (if any). These areas are D.O.T. classified. 





5. The next twenty (20) spaces are to be used for applicant 
identification. If Alphabetic sequence is to be dctenrtined 
by Student Nuirber Coding, use the Top Row of N^cnbers - 
7 4 2 1. In this section ase the ^irst Four 7 4 2 1 Blocks 
counting from RIGHT to LEH". Punch the first four numbers 
of the student identification nuniber as shorn in the example 
below: 



EXAMPLE: 
8 



First Four 
Numbers 
Student N'umber (8 3 5 4)1 6 

3 S 



L 



\S o 
7 4 



o \f 

2 1 



o 
7 



o 
4 



2 ' 1 



o 
7 



4 



o 
2 



I 



o 
7 



4 



o 
2 



o 
1 



If Alpliabetic sequence is to be determined by Letter Codinp, use 
the bottom Row of letters and numbers - NZ 7 4 2 1. In this 
section use ALL four NZ 7 .4 2 1 blocks. Punch the first three 
letters of the Applicants Last Name and the First Letter of the 
First Name as shoun in the example below: 

EXAMPLE: Student Name -(F 0 S)T E R, (J)A NET 

The first thirteen letters of the alphabet ^re numbered from 1 to 
13, eg. A=l, F=6, ^^=13. The last thirteen letters of the alphabet 
are njmbered from NZ 1 to NZ 13, eg. N=NZ1, R=NZ5, Z«NZ13. 
Full key is shown belcM, 



F-6 



0-NZ2 



S=NZ6 



J-10 



[ 0 o 


0 


U 0 


0 U 0 


M 0 


U 


U 0 


0 U 0 


\S 


\i 


1 NZ 7 4 


2 1 


NZ 7 


4 2 1 


NZ 7 


4 


2 1 


NZ 7 4 


2 


1 



KEY 
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A • 


■ 1 


N - NZl 


B • 


■ 2 


0 - K22 


C • 


■ 3 


, .^P - NZ3 


0 - 


■ 4 


Q - NZ4 


B • 


■ 5 


R - NZ5 


F - 


> 6 


S - NZ6 


G • 


■ 7 


T - NZ7 


H • 


' 8 


U - NZ8 


J - 


■ 9 


V - NZ9 


J • 


' 10 


W - NZIO 


K n 


- 11 


X - NZll 


L - 


■ 12 


Y - NZ12 


u • 


' 13 


Z - NZ13 


6. 


Nfoving to the right hand edge of the card, ] 



(S), Part Tijne Work (P), Full Time Work (F). As a student 
goes through school these punches could change. For example 
N#*>3 a student could, as a junior want only part time vork but as 
a senior may to be considered for full time work upon 



graduation. A new punch could be made. The previous punch 
could be left as is or covered over with a "Card Saver.'* 

7. Proceeding dov-n the right edge of the card, punch out all 
vocational courses the Applicant has coinpleted. Tnis is one 
area where updating on a regular basis would be necessary. 

8. The lower portion of the right edge of the card would be 
punched for Race, e.g. Black (B), Chicano (C), Oriental (0), 
Indian (I), Other (OT). \ 

9. Along the bottom of the card on the right hand side any 
Cooperative Education Progranis in process or completed would 
be punched. 

10. Continuing along the bottom of the card from Right to Left 
Business Courses completed should be punched. 

NOTE: Typing and Shorthand would be punched by level of 
skill. This is an area needing continual iqxJating. 

11. The next punch will take into account the physical size of 
applicant. This determination will be a judgemental deter- 
mination made on the part of the Para-Professional . Suggestec 
Giide Lines: 

MALE : 

Snail: Height 5'4" or less. Weight 110 lbs. or less. 
Medium: Height 5*5" to Weight 115 to 170 lbs. 

Large: Height 5 '11" or more. Weight 175 lbs. or more. 
FP4ALE : 

Snail: Height S'O*' or less. Weight 90 lbs. or less. 
Medium: Height 5U" to 5*7", Weight 95 lbs, to 135 lbs. 
Large: Height 5'8" or more. Weight 140 or more. 



12. Attendence Record in Junior High School and Senior High 

School wuld be punched if records were available. Suggested 
guide lines: 

Excellent: S day or less per year 

Average: 6 days to 12 days per year 

Poor: 13 days or more per year 
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13. In the Lower Left Hand Comer of the card a punch wuld be 
made if the applicant had a Driver's License (J)KV LIC). 
Another punch v^T)uld be made if the applicant had transporta- 
tion to and from work on a reliable basis (TRN). 

14. The lower section on the left hand edge of the crrd is 
punched if information obtained would indicate Mentally 

, Retarded (MR), Errotionally Handicapped (EM), Educationally 
Handicapped (EH) , Economically Handicapped (EC) , Physically 
Handicapped (PH). 

15. Determination of the type of curriculum the applicant has 
pursued should be punched: 

College Prep (CP) 

Business (B) 

Vocational (V) 

General (G) 

Other (OT) 

16. The last section on the left edge of the card will be punched 
for the types of part time and summer time jobs the applicant 
would be interested in perfoimng. Several punches could be 
used in this sectior^. 
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CO.TTRIBUTORS TO THE PLACEMENT CONCEPTUALIZATION 



Jefferson County Placement Staff end Program Developers 

Fred J. Pyer, Project Coordinator, Guidance, Placement, and Commiunity 
Relations 

Jerry McLellen, Placement Coordinator 
I/avid Mangum, Placement Counselor 
Gene MooneyhS'in, Support Systems Specialist 
Al Stark, Colorado Employment Service 

Mesa Staff 

Keith Crandell, Associate Director, Career Education 
Louis Casillas, Placement Counselor 

CVTE/CCEM Staff 

Walter W. Adams, Unit Chief, Guidance, Placement and Support Systems 
Galen Lahman, Support Systems 

Consultants 

John Bell, Arizona State Uiiversity 

Robert Campbell, Ohio State Ufiiversity 

Christopher Daflucas, Ohio State University 

Robert Hoppcck, New York University 

John Kinneuie, Catholic University of Aiaerica 

John Odgers, Guidance Consultant, Columbus, Ohio 

Pam Remer, Wyoming County Public Schools, Albany, v^oming 

Hory Remer, Tjhiversity of Wyoming 

Joan Smith, Department of Labor 

Seymour Wolfbein, Temple University 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PLACEMENT CONCEPTUALIZATION 



Continued 

Editors at Jeffco 
Fred jpyer 
David Mangum 
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